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NORMANDY. 

The free and spir- 
ited artistic sketch 
on this page de ™_ 
a ant 
Normandy, amen, 
engaged in weaving 
a straw basket, to be 
filled with apples 
gathered from the 
tree beneath which 
she is sitting. There 
is nothing of the fine 
lady about her; in- 
deed, her robust and 
vigorous organiza- 
tion would strike 
terror into the souls 
of the habitués of a 
Parisian salon. 
There is strength in 
those firmly-mould- 
ed arms and hands ; 
her feet were “made 
to use,” to support 
her healthy frame ; 
and yet there is an 
unconscious grace 
in her attitude, and 
a ue beauty 
> the fo _* of her 

rapery. 

fer to regard ies 
an allegorical type 
of her province, 
rather than an indi- 
vidual _ provincial. 
She personifies the 
characteristics of the 
north of France. 
The south presents 
to the poetical imag- 
ination its blue hori- 
zons, its fields gilded 
by the sun; but, be- 
side the marvels of 
spontaneous na- 
ture, the picture of 
an indolent and sen- 
sual life. The north 
of France has other 
views and beauties 
of a more elevated 
character. Less fa- 
vored in respect to 
natural wealth, it 
creates surprise and 
admiration by tho 
fertile applications 
of its industry, a 
prodigious activity, 
and the resources 
which labor has de- 
veloped in aa avari- 
cious soil. In this 
order of ideas there 
are true elements of 
poetry and motives 
of inspiration singu- 
larly applicable to 
the tendencies of 
modern _ societies. 
Contemplative poe- 
try has had its day ; 
the waves, the flow- 
ers, and the stars, 
have been sung long 
enough; the deli- 
cate sensations of 
the soul have been 
sufficiently analyz- 
ed. The new order 
ot ideas is exempli- 
fied in the artist’s 
idealization of Nor- 
mandy. This Nor- 
mandy is young and 
beautiful, endowed 
with a rude energy, 
as in the time when 
she received the em- 
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mourned the fate of 
her children ; proud 
and glorious, as 


tragic t, and 
to te gift- 
ed painter. How 
many memories are 
awakened by this 
figure so grand in its 
simplicity! In the 
SS) first place, she pre- 

Ra sents to the mind 
} the image of the 
icultural life 
= whence Normand 
= derives its 
wealth. She reminds 
us, by her applica- 
tion, of the industri- 


eh 


soil. If she is draped 
like an antique 
muse, it is because 
she has excelled in 
the arts; and with- 
out going back to 
distant times, when 
a dweller in the Val 
de Vire invented 
the French vaude- 
ville, we cannot for- 
get that, in our days 
she has breathe 
through the lips of 
Boieldieu melodies 
sweet as the song of 
nightingales ; that, 
with Casimir Dola- 
vigne, she has wept 
verses sweeter than 
the sweetest honey 
ot Greece ; and that, 
with the pen of one 
of the greatest 
French historians, 
she has written 
ages worthy of 
acitus. If it is the 
pro of poetry 
to awaken dreams, 
the artist’s charm- 
ing allegory has this 
essential quality in 
a high degree ; and 
there is not one of 
our readers who can 
look at this chaste 
and sweet, energetic 
and active face with- 
out doing homage 
to the thought which 
inspired it. Bright 
Normandy! thou 
hast been beantiful 
and blessed as Leah, 
valiant as Deborah, 
laborious and re- 
signed as Naomi! 
ast thou not the 
mother of that fierce 
and victorious con- 
queror who humbled 
the pride of Eng- 
land at Hastings, 
and founded a line 
from which the 
proudest families of 
Albion boast to be 
descended? Surely 
thou art indeed 
NORMAN GIRL BRAIDING BASKETS. highly exalted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE COUNCIL. AN EXCITING SCENE. 


Tne occurrences which we have related had detained Yeardley 
and Seaboid so long in the forest that much anxiety on their 
account had arisen in the minds of those at the Blockhouse, and 
a party of men had already been detailed by Sir Gordon to scour 
the woods in search of them. Lymburne had arisen, and learning 
from John Searle the cause of the excitement, a dark, exulting 
smile broke over his face. 

“J warrant them safe enough, Searle,” he said, in an undertone. 
“TI only stipulated for the death of Yeardley, but this burly hun- 
ter will surely share his fate.”’ 

“TJ hope so, at least,” returned Searle. “I like him not.” 

“Neither do I; but never fear; our enemies are without doubt 
disposed of ere this. We have been expeditious, John; in less 
than two days we have accomplished much.” 

Sir Gordon Hargreaves here left the side of his daughter, who 
was gazing anxiously through one of the barred windows, and 
with much excitement in his tone addressed Sir Morgan. 

“Hark ye, Lymburne, what do you make of this strange ab- 
sence of our two best men? By my faith, it troubles me.” 

“They seem to have got their deserts,” replied Lymburne. “If 
they chose to venture into the forest, I, at least, shall not grieve 
that they have lost their scalps.” 

Sir Gordon Hargreaves started back in amazement at these 
malignant words. He was about to answer in an indignant strain, 
when an excited movement at the door and a glad shout called 
him away. 

“What is that?” asked Sir Morgan. But the next instant the 
sound of Edward Yeardley’s voice came to his ear, and his face 
paled with vexation. Glaring for a moment upon the man who 
had escaped his villanous trap, he beckoned to his servant to fol- 
low, and both left the room. 

A score of questions were put to Seabold by half a dozen 
tongues, but he pushed the men aside without answer, and went 
to deposit his rifle in its accustomed place. Yeardley looked 
round, and observing the absence of half the force, demanded ; 

“Men, what has happened? Where are the rest ?” 

“They went out to hunt you up, captain,” replied one. 

“Let them be recalled quickly. Fire three muskets in quick 
succession.” 

Then turning to Sir Gordon, he said : 

“ Sir, I must speak with you privately. We must be alone.” 

The nobleman looked with wonder upon the young man’s 
excited countenance, but signified his assent, and the two with- 
drew together. 

Half an hour passed. The scouting-party had returned in safe- 
ty, but a general restlessness was everywhere apparent among the 
men, and an ominous silence prevailed among them, broken now 
and then by a half-whispered observation. Another half hour 
elapsed, and still the same anxious excitement was everywhere 
visible ; each person, without knowing why, scemed to feel instinc- 
tively that something momentous was about to happen. 

“J tell you, there’s surely something in the wind,” one of them 
muttered. ‘‘Here’s Seabold, close as a trap, and not a word to 
be had from him; Sir Gordon and the captain shut up together, 
and that other black-looking pair nowhere to be seen. Sure as 
fate, something will happen !” 

A door was at this moment thrown open, and Sir Gordon and 
Edward Yeardley appeared. A whisper of surprise was heard 
among the men as they noticed the startling energy of the former’s 
countenance. Never before had they seen him so excited. 

“To the barracks! quick!” he exclaimed. “ Let every person 
in the house be summoned instantly. By Heaven, if this thing 
be true, the mover of it shall suffer!” 

The barracks was quickly filled by the anxious members of the 
household, Anne and Eleanor Hargreaves and the domestics being 
also present, by order of Sir Gordon. 

“And now,” said the latter, as he stood by the side of Edward 
Yeardley, “we are ready, Bradford ; go and request Sir Morgan 
Lymburne and his servant to attend us.” 

The man disappeared, and returned after a moment, saying that 
Sir Morgan refused to come. 

“By Heaven, but he shall!” cried the excited nobleman. 
* Richard Seabold, take with you three of the men and order him 
hither. if he refuses, bring him forcibly.’’ 

This message had the desired effect, for Sir Morgan soon en- 
tered the room, followed by his servant and those who had been 
sent to bring him. His face was dark with anger, and approach- 
ing Hargreaves, he said : 

“Sir Gordon, what means this mummery? By my soul, I’ll 
not be trifled with !” 

“Nor will I. We are assembled here to investigate a strange 
affair which has just taken place, and in which it is believed that 
you acted a base part.” 

“1? Sir Gordon Hargreaves, ’twere better not to insult me 
thus. I wear a sword, and—” 


“ Hold, sir! Never rant and rave in this manner. Our inves- 
tigation shall be impartial and thorough ; and first, Master Yeard- 
ley will give his testimony.” 

Lymburne’s face grew deadly pale as Edward stepped forward, 
and every eye in the room was fastened upon him. A suspicion 
of the truth had fastened itself upon the minds of some, and all 
eagerly waited to hear Yeardley’s words. 

“TJ started from the Blockhouse at an early hour,” he com- 
menced, “in company with Richard Seabold. We examined the 
woods in several directions, and were about to return, when we 
were attacked by five Indians. We maintained a desperate fight 
with them, and in the end slew them all, with little injury to 
ourselves.” 

He paused, and murmurs of wonder and approbation were heard 
in all parts of the room. Seabold, who stood next to Edward, 
took the opportunity of whispering in his ear, “ Look at Sir Mor- 
gan!” He did so, and shuddered as he beheld his face, distorted 
with fear and anger. 

“But this is not all,” continued Edward. ‘One of the savages 
confessed to us before he breathed his last, that a white man had 
bribed them to murder us ; yes—given them money as the price of 
our lives.” 

A cry of horror and indignation was simultaneously uttered by 
the men as they heard the words of the commandant, and many 
fierce glances rested upon Sir Morgan Lymburne. The latter 
started forward, but Sir Gordan motioned him back, exclaiming : 

“ Hold, sir! You shall speak for yourself ere long. Richard 
Seabold, is Master Yeardley’s account true ?”’ 

“As gospel—every word of it,” responded Richard, promptly. 

“And now, Sir Morgan, we will hear what you would say. Is 
not this a strange affair ?” 

“No; it is a lie—a vile, craven falsehood! A pretty fabrication, 
truly! But what matters it? Ihave no concern it, and care not 
whether this fellow is scalped by the Indians or takes to his heels, 
like the boastful coward that he is.” 

Stung almost to madness by the insulting words and manner of 
Sir Morgan, Edward Yeardley stepped forward with as much 
calmness as he could assume, and confronted his enemy. 


“Look ye, Sir Morgan Lymburne,” he uttered, in a meaning 
tone, “ such epithets come with a bad grace from lips like yours, 
and will avail you nothing. Before this assembly,” he cried, in 
startling accents, “I charge you with attempting my life ina base, 
dastardly manner. You are convicted by the evidence of those 
whom you hired to do your bloody work, and whose places would 
to God you now occupied! Speak, sir; what have you to say? 
Justify yourself if you can without falsehood, for by virtue of my 
authority as commandant here, I shall order your arrest.” 

“No man lays hands on me,” returned Lymburne ; and draw- 
ing his sword, he placed his back against the wall, and eyed the 
company defiantly. Several of the men moved forward, but 
Edward restrained them. 

“ Beware how you attempt resistance!” he uttered, in a voice of 
warning. “‘ Your efforts will avail you nothing ; you are entrapped 
in your own wickedness, and there are strong arms here ready to 
secure you.” 

“And who knows you? who cares for you?”, exclaimed Lym- 
burne, ferociously. “‘ You are a base-born hind—a son of a nobo- 
dy, and fit only for the jaws of wild beasts !” 

For an instant it seemed as though Edward Yeardley were 
about to strike the villain to the floor. His hands were doubled 
and his brow worked itself into great ridges as he heard the con- 
temptuous taunts of Lymburne, but mastering himself, he replied 
with unnatural calmness : 

“JT will not bandy words with you, neither do I care for your 
anger; I treat it with the contempt that it deserves. Your own 
conduct betrays you; you stand convicted of the crime. I shall 
place you under arrest until the proper tribunal can mete out jus- 
tice to you. Seabold, disarm him and bear him away, but do not 
be violent with him, unless he resists.” 

Morgan Lymburne heard the command, and, foaming with rage, 
and with a howl of fury, he sprang forward. He aimed a furious 
blow with his sword at the young commandant, but the latter was 
on the alert, and springing nimbly aside, Lymburne’s weapon was 
left to strike npon the floor, while a well-directed blow from the 
hand of Yeardley laid its ruffianly owner insensible at his fect. 


Upon the instant all was confusion. The men crowded around 
Yeardley, seizing his hands and giving free vent to ex¢lamations 
of delight. Sir Gordon also came forward to declare his fall ap- 
proval of the young man’s course, when Lymburne slowly rose 
from the floor and looked about him. A large, discolored spot 
was visible upon his temple, and all the evil passions of his nature 
seemed concentrated in his face as he spoke. 

“ By heavens, Edward Yeardley, you shall pay dearly for this! 
One of us must die; blood alone can atone for this insult!’ 

At a motion from Sir Gordon Hargreaves, two of the men 
grasped him and held his arms firmly pinioned. 

“Hear me!” cried the discomfited villain, as he struggled to 
free himself from their grasp. ‘“ This matter must be settled at 
once. Never yet did a man strike me and live to boast of it!” 

Yeardley replied only by a glance, but that glance maddened 
Lymburne far more than words could have done. 

“ Edward Yeardley,” he cried, quivering from head to foot with 
passion, “I brand you a base coward—a lying poltroon! I spit 
upon you! I defy you! ask you again, will you fight me?” 

“No!” cried Edward. ‘God forbid that I should seek your 
life as you have sought mine. I leave you to the hangman.” 


Ary from the bystanders warned Yeardley of new danger. 
With a quick movement, Lymburne broke away from his guards, 
and darting upon the former, smote him vivlently in the face. 
The young commandant staggered beneath the cowardly blow, 


and when he regained his balance, a vivid spot burned like fire 
upon his cheek. ° 

“Do you still deny me satisfaction?” Lymburne demanded 
standing with folded arms before him. 

“No, no!” articulated Yeardley, in a choking voice. “If blood 
alone will satisfy you, blood let it be! I call on those around me 
to witness that this affair is wholly of your secking; you have 
forced me to it, and I disavow all blame in the matter.” 

Sir Gordon Hargreaves hastily drew our hero aside, and ad- 
dressed him excitedly ; but the latter exclaimed, in a low tone: 

“Sir, I beg of you not to interfere in this matter. There is 
now no escape ; we must fight. Eleanor,” he continued, as she 
approached him, her face paling with fear, “be calm. This man 
is mad—thirsting for my blood. He has forced me to this, and 
upon his head rest the consequences.” 

“ But he will kill you; he means to take your life.” : 

“T know it, but I fear him not. Iam acting in a just cause 
and I am content to abide the issue.” ; 

The men, in the meantime, were conversing excitedly, throwing 
doubtful glances at the two combatants as they stood preparing 
themselves for the fight. The voice of Richard Seabold, however, 
quickly reassured them. 

“Don’t fear for the captain, boys; I tell you he’s the real grit. 
If he fights half as well as he did this morning, that villain will be 
like a reed before him.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A PASSAGE AT ARMS. 


Tue scene in the barracks had now become intensely exciting ; 
every person present had something at stake in the issue of the 
duel. Sir Gordon Hargreaves had at first been disposed to inter- 
fere, but with the words of the young commandant in his ears, he 
had fallen back, and now stood with his arms crossed upon his 
breast, and a painful look of doubt upon his features. Eleanor 
stood by his side; she at once perceived how useless any appeal 
to her lover would be in this extremity, and she fixed her eyes 
upon him in silence, and clasped her hands convulsively upon her 
bosom. The domestics—Ruth Gamble and another—stood a little 
in the rear of these, and the men were collected at the opposite 
side of the circular room, thus leaving an ample space in the cen- 
tre. Richard Seabold had fastened his gaze upon Sir Morgan as 
if still fearing some covert treachery. 

“Master Yeardley,” said the latter, as he threw off his outer 
garments in order to allow the free play of his arms, “you are the 
challenged party, and with you rests the right of choice. You 
will prefer the sword, I suppose ; but I forget—it is a gentleman’s 
weapon, and you are, doubtless, unacquainted with its use.” 

Without replying to this sneer, Edward turned to Sir Gordon, 
and said, in a low tone: 

“ Sir, I must ask of you a favor; my sword I left in Jamestown, 
and must request the use of yours. Will you favor me by loan- 
ing it?” 

The nobleman unbuckled his belt, and handed it to Yeardley. 
The latter drew the weapon from its sheath, and his eye brightened 
as he beheld it. It was of Toledo manufacture, which was well 
shown by the figures imprinted upon the blade. Placing one hand 
upon the hilt and the other at the point, Edward bent the flexible 
blade until it doubled in his grasp, but the temper was truc, and 
it stood the test. Satisfied with this, the commandant stepped 
into the centre of the room, where Lymburne had already placed 
himself, and took his position. 

The day was now upon the wane, and a flood of sunlight 
through the western loopholes plainly revealed the figures of the 
combatants. There was but little contrast between them, and yet 
the picture was a startling one. Sir Morgan was the tallest by an 
inch, but his chest and shoulders lacked that massive firmness and 
strength which lay in Yeardley’s, without, at the same time, seem- 
ing to detract from the slenderness of his figure. The faces of 
both were firm in rigidity of outline, but about Sir Morgan’s 
mouth played a smile of dark meaning, and one which Edward 
plainly understood as an expression of a design to take his life by 
fair means or foul. His own face wae calm, and slightly pale, but 
nothing of fear could be detected in it. 

“ Sir Morgan Lymburne,” he said, “ you have sought my life, 
and seck it now ; I have disclaimed all responsibility of what may 
here happen. And now Iet me ask once more—will nothing in- 
duce you to forego this combat ?” 

“Ha, brave sir! you wish to sneak away like a coward, do 
you? Yonr heart is as white as your face, and—” 

“Stay !” thundered Yeardley. ‘‘ Will nothing satisfy you but 
my blood? Answer without further insult.” 

“Nothing. You must and shall fight me.” 

“So be it, then. Are you ready ?” 

“Yes, and anxious.” 

“Then come on !” 

There was not the interval of a second between the words and 
the loud clang of the swords. For a moment the excited specta- 
tors could not separate the combatants in their minds; the broad 
sunlight streamed through the loopholes, and the weapons seemed 
like jarring wreaths of fire as it fell upon them, the fierce ring of 
the steel attesting the whole vigor of the onset. 

Both had laid aside their coats, and each, with one foot ad- 
vanced, seemed to exert every muscle. Knowing Lymburne as a 
skillful swordsman, Sir Gordon at first feared for the safety of his 
adversary ; but his fears soon gave way to admiration at the con- 
summate knowledge of the art displayed by Yeardley, and he 
watched the details of the fight with excited interest. 

Sir Morgan had come to the contest with the belief of an easy 
victory, but hardly had the swords crossed before he discovered 
that he was dealing with no tyro at the business. Thrice in suc- 
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cession his favorite thrust was parried, and at the fifth stroke his 
guard was so nearly lost that he involuntarily trembled for his 
safety. A strange smile passed over the face of Yeardley, and 
Lymburne, becoming aware of this, set to with redoubled fury, 
and for a moment pressed his antagonist so hard that the latter 
was compelled to use his arm briskly to turn aside the fierce 
thrusts. The weapons at this phase of the combat seemed to coil 
and wind about each other like shining serpents, and their clash- 
ing was loud and incessant. 

But not many moments had elapsed ere the spectators became 
aware that Yeardley held his adversary completely at his mercy. 
Up to this time he had stood almost wholly upon the defensive, 
and the few thrusts he had made had been aimed at no vital part. 
But Lymburne new started back in terror as he found himself 
sgiving to recover his guard, while the point of his adversary’s 
weapon was touching his breast. The maddening conviction that 
Yeardley was playing with him shot like an ice-bolt to his heart, 
and rushing forward with redoubled fury, he recommenced the 
unequal fight. 

“Beware, Sir Morgan!” Yeardley uttered through his com- 
pressed lips as he marked the evil fire which burned in his enemy’s 
eyes, “I’ve already spared you twice; beware the third time!” 

“Tt is false!’ yelled Lymburne. “I have slain better men than 
you; look out for yourself!” 

As he spoke, he made a furious lunge at Yeardicy’s throat ; but 
the commandant with a quick movement turned aside the blow. 
Sir Morgan had thrown his whole weight into the stroke, however, 
and its violence carried him forward. He struggled to regain his 
balance, but before he cduld suceced the sword of Yeardley had 
passed entirely through his left shoulder, inflicting a most painfal 
wound. The acute suffering which instantly thrilled his whole 
frame seemed to madden mere than to weaken him, and his vio- 
lent efforts were instantly renewed. Yeardley perceived, however, 
that his life was in danger of falling a prey to the insane fury of 
the other, and his course was instantly marked out. Lymburne 
came on, furiously striking right and left, and after parrying a few 
thrusts, Yeardley seized the opportunity of crossing his sword 
midway upon that of his enemy. Upon the instant, his own 
turned dexterously in his hand, and with a snap the blade of Lym- 
burne parted close to the hilt, and went flying through the adja- 
cent loophole. 

With a howl of baffled fury as he realized his defeat, Sir Morgan 
drew a pistolet from his belt, and presented it at the head of 
Edward Yeardley. So entirely unprepared was the latter, and so 
sudden had been this treacherous movement, that his fate was well 
nigh sealed. But watchful eyes were upon the villain, and before 
he could draw the trigger he was scized in the muscular arms of 
Richard Seabold and hurled senseless to the floor. Yeardley 
paused a moment to recover from his agitation, and then wiping 
the blade of the sword which had served him so well, returned it 
to its owner. 

“By my faith, Master Yeardley,” exclaimed the enthusiastic 
nobleman, as he received it, “you did nobly; you handled your 
weapon like a born lord. I tell you your skill is marvellous! I 
have been accounting myself the best swordsman in Virginia; I’ 
faith, Iremember that in other days I could easily disarm Sir 
Francis Wyatt, and he is no child, I assure you. But I freely 
yield the palm to you. On my life, sir, you have shown yourself 
a master.” 

The commandant answered these pthises modestly, and turned 
to Eleanor. His lip quivered as he saw the extent of her emo- 
tion, and drawing her aside, the two whispered earnestly together. 

Meanwhile, the baffled villain who had been so summarily dealt 
with began to show signs of returning consciousness, which as 
soon as Sir Gordon Hargreaves perceived, he said : 

“Take him to the room he has occupied, and confine him close- 
ly. You, Bradford, shall be his jailor; shoot him down if he 
attempts to escape.” 

“ But the servant, John Searle,” inquired Scabold ; “ what shall 
we do with him? He’s as dangerous as his master.’”’ 

“Serve him the same way,” was the unanimous answer from 
the men, and a general movement was made towards him. 

Searle, on his part, began loudly to protest against the injustice 
of such a proceeding, and his words seemed to make some im- 
pression upon Sir Gordon Hargreaves, for hastily approaching 
Edward Yeardley, he communicated something in a low tone. 
The latter shook his head doubtfully, but Sir Gordon continued 
with much anxiety in his tone, until at last Yeardley yielded a 
reluctant affirmative to his appeal. 

“Men,” said Sir Gordon, “we must not act without delibera- 
tion in this matter. Would it not be unjust to imprison Searle 
because his master is guilty ¢”’ 

The men replied only by looks of doubt, while mutterings such 
as these circulated freely among them : 

“He’s a black-hearted knave! He's as bad as his master. 
String him up, and be rid of him!” 

“It is settled, then,” resumed Sir Gordon. “The man is 
guilty of nothing that we can lay hold of, and we must not im- 
prison him on suspicion. Hark ye, John Searle; we allow you 
your liberty, but be carefal how you abuse the privilege. These 
are perilous times, and enemies will meet with but little mercy at 
our hands.” 

The man replied by a shrinking look of feigned humility, and 
withdrew after those who were bearing Sir Morgan to his confine- 
ment. Richard Seabold hastily approached Yeardley, and said : 

‘It’s a fatal error, captain. Take my word for it, no good will 
come of sparing that man. If I had my way, master and servant 
should both swing before another hour!” 

Edward made no reply, and the members of the household one 
by one quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A MYSTERY. DANGER IN THE DARK. 


Tue afternoon had rapidly slipped away during the continuance 
of the events detailed in the preceding chapter, and the sun was 
down behind the western forests before the assemblage in the bar- 
racks had broken up. The revelations of the villany of Lymburne 
had produced a deep effect upon every member of the household, 
and excited groups were gathered here and there, discussing the 
duel and its attendant circumstances. Sir Gordon Hargreaves 
appeared more thoughtful and reserved than any of the others, 
though a look of satisfaction appeared upon his face as he listened 
to the stern tramp of Bradford, who, the reader will remember, 
had been posted as a guard over Sir Morgan Lymburne. 

A mingling of many emotions was apparent in Edward Yeard- 
ley’s countenance as he passed through the hall and stood in the 
open airof evening. The eventful occurrences of the day, startling 
though they were, had left him calm and without outward excite- 
ment, and they also seemed to have increased his self-reliance, 
and added to his manly bearing. The promise of Luke Harvey 
came back to his mind with redoubled force, and he felt an in- 
stinctive knowledge that the time of which the latter had spoken 
must surely be close at hand. 

He had pondered thus upon the old man and his promise for 
some moments, when he was joined by Eleanor Hargreaves. A 
glad smile broke over his face as he saw her, and taking both her 
hands in his, he exclaimed: 

“And how now, dear Eleanor ¢ 
away most wonderfully to-day ?” 

“What mean you, Edward!” she asked, surprised at his 
manner. 

“What! do you not comprehend the plot yet? Then listen. 
As soon as the danger from the Indians shall have passed, Sir 
Morgan Lymburne will be conveyed to Jamestown, and surren- 
dered to the colonial authorities, to answer to the charge of tam- 
pering with the Indians and inciting them to slay me. If we can 
sustain this charge—and there is but little doubt of it—his convic- 
tion and punishment will be sure. The public mind is intensely 
excited upon the subject of this premeditated Indian massacre, 
and Sir Morgan’s case will be apt to excite but little pity ; and in 
addition to this, the influence of your father and myself with 
Governor Wyatt will greatly count in our favor.” 

“But can Sir Morgan’s case be legally tried here?” 

“Without doubt; the first session of the court has been held, 
and another will soon follow. Had this affair happened in Eng- 
land, Sir Morgan might easily clear himself by demanding to be 
tried by his peers ;* but the offence was committed in Virginia, 
and he will probably be judged by a dozen honest citizens, who 
will make short work of the matter.” 

“T-sce—I understand you now,” Eleanor exclaimed, her face 
lighting up with joy. ‘Sir Morgan will, in that case, be absent 
upon the fifth of April, and after that day my father will no longer 
feel bound by this hateful contract.” 

“ You are right, Eleanor. And now can we not look hopefully 
forward to the future ?” 

“Ah, Edward, you must not feel too sure that all this will hap- 
pen as you say. I feel that there is doubt, deep doubt, which the 
future alone can solve.” 

“ But shall we not still hope ?” 

“ Yes—hope always and forever.” 

A short silence here intervened, when Eleanor suddenly said : 

“But, Edward, how happens it that you have never spoken to 
me of yourself!” 

“Of myself?” he answered, his face growing dark. 

“Yes ; tell me of your past life—of all that happened to you 
before we first met.” 

“Eleanor, do not, do not ask me that!” exclaimed her com- 
panion, in tones of real anguish. ‘“ My life has been a mystery ; 
who and what I am I cannot tell.” 

“ But your parents ?” 

“Are dead—at least, so Luke Harvey once told me, but nothing 
more would he reveal.” 

“And who is he, this Luke Harvey, of whom you have spoken 
several times ?” 

“T know net that, either. I know nothing about him, save that 
as long as I can remember, I have been guarded and protected by 
him. I have conjectured vainly; I know no more of the matter 
now than when I was a child.” 

“ This is strange indeed !’’ Eleanor mused. “ But have you no 
clue, no trace, to enable you to discover anything ?” 

“None; yet stay; I have something here—a little thing which 
Luke gave me years ago, charging me always to keep it. I have 
worn it around my neck for years, but never thought anything of 
it. I well remember the words of Luke when he gave it to me, 
for he made me repeat them over until they were firmly impressed 
upon my mind. He said, ‘ Edward, take this and keep it always ; 
it may at last solve the mystery which hangs about you; but at 
all events, take it and guard it closely, and should you ever find a 
person who possesses one exactly like it, know then that you have 
found one whose destiny is interwoven with your own, and with 
whom your after life will be closely connected.’ ” 

With these words he drew from his bosom a small gold locket 
of antique pattern, but most exquisitely chased and finished. At 
first sight of it, Eleanor gave an exclamation of astonishment and 
strange surprise. 

“ What is it, Eleanor? What moves you?” 

“Edward, I have the duplicate of that locket.” 

In corroboration of her words, she held up to the astonished 
gaze of Edward Yeardley the exact counterpart of that which he 


Have not the clouds cleared 


* A privilege, we believe, which is now granted in England. 


held in his hand. He examined it carefully, but both were the 
same in every particular, even to the date, A. D., 1600, which 
was stamped upon the inner side. 

“And how did you obtain this?” asked the young man, when 
the amazement called up by this singular discovery had somewhat 
abated. 

“Tt was given me by my father, longer ago that I can remem- 
ber. I have worn it ever since.” 

“Singular! Upon my soul, this is passing strange!” Yeardley 
exclaimed, looking earnestly into his companion’s face. ‘ What 
can you make of itt” 

“Nothing. I confess it puzzles me past comprehension. But 
those mysterious words of Luke Harvey—what did they mean ?” 

Fdward Yeardley started, and suddenly exclaimed in tones of 
emotion : 

“T know not, but O, Eleanor, dearest Eleanor, pray that they 
be at last realized! ‘One whose destiny is interwoven with your 
own, and with whom your after-life will be closely connected,’ ” 
he repeated slowly. “Let us accept the omen of these strange 
words ; shall we, dear Eleanor *”’ , 

“Assuredly, Edward. There may be truth in them.” 


“There must be!” cried the other, vehemently. ‘‘ Why it is I 
know not, but I feel a strange confidence in that old man, Luke 
Harvey, and this discovery, mysterious as it is, fills me with new 
hope. I feel that this doubt which has encompassed my whole 
life is gradually disappearing, and I believe, too, that the end 
draws nigh when all shall be revealed. Yes, we will take new 
courage.” 

The lovers thoughtfully entered the house, pondering deeply 
upon the strange discovery which they had just made. Let us 
leave them, while we follow the movements of a personage who is 
yet destined to figure conspicuously in the course of our tale. 

As soon as the excitement occasioned by the duel had some- 
what subsided, John Searle assumed a careless manner, and 
strolled easily among the men, by whom, however, he was still 
as much as ever avoided. But he was not long in making a dis- 
covery which evidently disconcerted him. The stern eyes of 
Richard Seabold were fixed threateningly upon him, and move 
wherever he might, his gaze was never for an instant relaxed. 
Searle grew uneasy as this state of affairs continued, and at last 
approaching Seabold, he said, with an air of great humility : 

“Surely, Master Seabold, you do not suspect me? If it is so, 
you do me great wrong thereby.” 

“We can’t always tell,” observed the latter, significantly. “We 
have just disposed of one enemy, and we are not sure how soon it 
may be before we shall be called upon to take proper care of 
another. Look well to your movements, my honest friend.” 


“Ah, Master Seabold, you are now doing great injastice to a 
faithful and good man, and one who would be glad to show his 
valor in behalf of these helpless women ; thongh’I greatly fear 
that the conduct of that rash youth, Edward Yeardley, will—” 

“ Stay, you villain!” thundered Seabold. “Say another word 
against the captain, and I’ll throw you into the river as sure as my 
name’s Dick Seabold! You talk of Captain Yeardley’s actions, 
forsooth! Mean-spirited, whining hound that you are, I’m almost 
determined now to—” 

How far the indignation of Richard Seabold might have ex- 
tended, we are not prepared to say, as the voice of Sir Gordon 
Hargreaves was heard just at that instant, calling him imperatively. 
With a shake of his fist and a menacing glance, Seabold hurried 
away, leaving John Searle to pursue his plans unmolestedly. The 
latter gave a low chuckle at this turn of affairs, and then crept 
stealthily into the house. 

Night was now fast approaching. The moon had not yet arisen, 
and the house was quite dark inside. The men were mpstly out- 
side, three or four being seated in the barracks, talking of the 
events of the day. Searle observed these, and an impatient scowl 
passed over his face. He walked the length of the hall several 
times, but the men had not stirred. His impatience now reached 
the highest point ; he grew restless, and muttered broken sentences. 
At last one of the men rose and left the room, and in a few mo- 
ments the others followed. Searle witnessed their departure, 
himself unseen, in the meantime, and rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction. 

His movements were now attended with a great degree of cau- 
tion. Going to the outer door, he listened to assure himself that 
no person was approaching, and then proceeded to unbuckle and 
remove his shoes. Disappearing for a moment, he returned with 
a large covered vessel in his hands, with which he entered tho 
barracks. Scarcely a minute elapsed before he re-appeared, still 
bearing the vessel, and went in the same direction as at first. His 
movements were stealthy and cat-like, and he passed through the 
hall swiftly, as if fearful of detection. Once he stopped in a 
tremor of apprehension and fear, as a loud exclamation came from 
the exterior of the house, but it was not repeated, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he proceeded with his work. Three journeys 
back and forth were accomplished, and when he emerged from the 
large room the last time, his face was overspread with a look of 
malignant satisfaction, and he muttered the words : “ Excellently 
well done! Now let the Indians come; I think we’re prepared 
for them. Ha, ha! yes—we're fully prepared for them !”” 

The voices of those outside now came more plainly to his ear, 
and he stole away to await the further progress of affairs. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BLOCKHOUSE BESIEGED. 


WueEn Richard Seabold was summoned to the side of Sir Gor- 
don Hargreaves, he found the latter conversing earnestly with 
Edward Yeardley. He was immediately addressed by the former, 
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and the conversation soon became deeply interesting. Evidently 
it had reference to Sir Morgan Lymburne, for gestures were fre- 
quently made towards that part of the Blockhouse where he was 
confined. It will be sufficient to state that it was proposed to 
Seabold to take charge of the prisoner and convey him to James- 
town, in which arrangement Richard heartily acquiesced. 

A heavy weight seemed removed from the breast of Sir Gordon, 
and he showed at once an unaccustomed vivacity of tone and 
manner. He conversed a short time with Yeardley, and then 
greeted those who stood near by in a pleasant voice. The whole 
household, tempted by the beauty of the night, were assembled in 
front of the house. The barrack-doors had been thrown open, 
and half the men were standing or sitting by them, while others 
reclined upon the ground. Edward Yeardley was walking with 
Eleanor Hargreaves slowly to and fro across the level sward, 
while Seabold had sought the side of Ruth Gamble. Altogether 
it was a pleasant and peaceful scene which the moon looked down 
upon. 

An earnest group at length gathered around the hunter, as Sea- 
bold was sometimes designated, and demanded a story. Not 
liking the interruption, and still disliking to refuse, Seabold 
remarked : 

“ Well, boys, if I must, I must. What shall it be?” 

One said “an Indian story ;” another, “‘a hunting story,” and 
Sir Gordon Hargreaves, who had drawn near as the auditory in- 
creased, observed : 

“‘ Let us have some of your experience with the savages, Sea- 
bold ; I believe you have had much of it.” 

“You may well say that, Sir Gordon. I have had a large 
amount of dealings with the redskins since I first came to Vir- 
ginia, now almost twelve years, and generally speaking, I think 
they have found me a tough customer. Sit round, boys, and I'll 
tell you of a little affair that happened in these woods about five 
years 

Seabold’s listeners drew closer to him, and he commenced as 
follows : 

“ started from Jamestown, one afternoon, with my rifle, mean- 
ing to bring in a deer. My course lay with the river for about a 
mile, and then I struck into the woods. I went on in this way for 
some time, and when I was just about giving up all hopes of the 
deer, I heard a kind of low noise off to the right. 


“‘ Now some hunters would have turned back in a hurry at hear- 
ing that, for anybody would know the noise that the Indians make 
to decoy the deer near enough fora shot, but I kept on. It wasa 
time then when the Powhatans were considered a little more peace- 
ful, although I knew well enough that the red rascals could never 
be depended upon. I thought they would not interfere with me 
if I minded my own business, but there was where I was mistaken, 
as you shall hear. 

*I kept on, as I said before, but not more than two minutes 
had passed before I heard a loud yell, and the next instant a large 
buck came plunging along with a long arrow in his side. Of 
course, I didn’t stop to consider who shot that arrow, but brought 
up my rifle and fired. The animal ran a few rods further, and 
then dropped. 

“ When I came up and saw that the arrow had only made a 
slight wound, and that it was my bullet that killed the deer, I be- 
gan to consider him as mine, and so sat down and commenced 
skinning him. It’s strange that I didn’t first stop to load my 
rifle ; I believe I was never guilty of such carelessness before, but 
it happened curious all round. 

“Well, there I sat, busy about my work, and thinking of 
nothing else, when all of a sudden I heard a strange kind of a 
noise, and looking up, I saw three great Indians not twenty rods 
off, looking savagely at me, and talking among themselves. Of 
course I jumped to my feet in surprise, but I didn’t think—no, I 
had no time for thinking just then, for all of a sudden the red- 
skins gave a tremendous yell, and mado for me like lightning. I 
just looked at my rifle and remembered that it was unloaded, and 
then started off upon the run. 

“I believe I travelled faster for five minutes than ever before in 
my life. The Indians came on, jumping and yelling, and I put 
in harder, and gained a little on them, which I saw by looking 
over my shoulder now and then. Two of the Indians carried 
bows, and were a little ahead of the other, who had a musket. 
My thoughts worked rather fast as I ran; my object was to gain 
enough ground to put into operation a little stratagem I had been 
turning over in my mind.” 

The speaker here stopped and looked attentively towards the 
wood, uttering at the same time a loud exclamation. This was 
the noise which had alarmed John Searle in his secret operations. 

“ What is it, Richard ?” inquired Yeardley, who had just drawn 
near, and “What is it?” was repeated by a dozen different 
tongues. 

“Perhaps I was mistaken,” replied Seabold; “but I surely 
thonght I saw an Indian’s head thrust out from behind those 
trees.” 

All eyes were at once directed to the point indicated, but nothing 
of the kind could be seen, and Sir Gordon observed : 

“Go on with your story, Richard. You only fancied what you 
spoke of.” 

“It may be so,” Seabold replied. Then after a searching look 
toward the forest, as if he really believed in the presence of an 
Indian there, he continued : 

“After running in this way a short time, I determined to make 
anew move. I had now got to a place where the trees grew 
closer, and where I knew I was out of sight; so darting aside, I 
hid myself behind the trunk of a tree. The Indians soon came 
along, and as I expected, the two first drove right ahead without 
seeing me The other was close upon their heels, but he stopped 


and cast his wicked-looking eyes around as if he suspected that all 
was not right. This was just as I expected it would be, and I 
was prepared for him. He looked around, and then stooped to 
examine the tracks. This was my time, and I sprang with my 
whole weight on his back. He rolled over beneath me and made 
a grab for his musket, but it was too late; my knife was in his 
heart, and he died without a groan.” 

“ But the other two?” one of the men exclaimed. 

“ Yes, Iam coming to them. Of course I knew they would not 
be long at fault, and they soon found out that the trail was lost. 
I soon heard them coming back, and seizing the loaded musket of 
the dead Indian, I sprang again behind the tree. In a moment I 
caught sight of them as they came back with their heads almost 
to the ground, hunting for the trail, and silently cocking the gun, 
I stood ready for them. They soon came near, but they never 
saw the body of their companion until they had nearly stumbled 
over it. Then such a yell as they sent up I never heard before or 
since! It was the most awful sound that I ever heard an Indian 
make. But I waited a little longer until they stooped down to 
look at the body, and then levelling the musket with a careful aim, 
I fired. Both sprang to their feet, but one fell back, dead, and 
the other, who was badly wounded, as I could see, broke away 
with a howl, and ran for his life.” 

“Did you follow him ?” one of his listeners inquired. 

“No. I thought—” 

The speaker suddenly sprang to his feet with a fearful exclama- 
tion of terror, and pointed again in the direction of the forest. 

“‘ By heavens !” he exclaimed, in startling tones, ‘I’m not de- 
ceived now. As sure as I stand here this moment, I saw an 
Indian at the edge of the wood !” 

More than one countenance paled at this announcement, and 
another quickly replied : 

“So did I. And there’s another, and another.” 

“To the barracks! quick!” the commandant exclaimed, in an 
energetic voice. ‘Assist the women, men, and hasten, for Heav- 
en’s sake, hasten |” 

He turned to Eleanor, who stood motionless and pale, her arm 
outstretched and rigid. He looked, and that look revealed a sight 
which chilled his blood with horror. A score of dusky forms were 
stealthily creeping round either wing of the building, each grasp- 
ing a tomahawk, while as many more had gained the piazza, and 
were advancing to intercept their intended victims, who were 
already crowding around the door. 

“On, on, Eleanor!” he shouted. “ Hasten, for your life—for 
life!” 

Half supporting her almost insensible form, he sprang forward, 
but the foe was already in the way. The majority of the men had 
gained the shelter of the barracks at the warning cry of Edward 
Yeardley, bearing with them Mistress Anne Hargreaves and the 
two domestics, but hardly had they entered the building ere a 
dozen painted warriors stood between them and their friends. 
Then commenced a furious strife, the Indians struggling to cut 
off the little party without before they could be saved, and the 
sturdy borderers fiercely striving to rescue their friends before the 
arrival of new foes. Sir Gordon Hargreaves had drawn his 
sword upon the first attack, and the manner in which he used it 
fully attested his valor and strength. By his side stood Seablod, 
every stroke of his huge knife dyeing it a deeper red; while 
Edward Yeardley, still bearing Eleanor in his arms, pressed close 
behind. 

“ Fight, men!” thundered Seabold. “ Use your knives on the 
cowardly miscreants ; cut them down without mercy !” 

The heroic exertions of both parties of the defenders had now 
cleared the way of a number of their foes, and those outside were 
pressing eagerly forward to gain the open doors, when a new party 
of Indians darted with wild yells from the piazza. But tho de- 
fenders were now united, and their dusky foes met with a solid 
front upon their first advance. Steadily the little party retreated, 
and one by one they gained the wished-for shelter, while arrows 
whistled over their heads and lodged in the wall. Safety seemed 
now secured ; the majority of the houschold were already within 
the barracks, when with a yell of disappointed fury the Indians 
dashed desperately forward. 

“ Keep up good cheer!” Seabold shouted, in encouraging tones. 
“Be ready to close the door after us, men; and here’s at you 
again, you cowardly redskins !” 

A hand was laid upon the shoulder of Eleanor Hargreaves, but 
a deadly thrust of Edward Yeardley’s knife laid its owner at his 
feet. A tomahawk hurled through the air, and found a fatal 
resting-place in the brain of one of the gallant men at Seabold’s 
side, but still the party retreated firmly and in order. The bar- 
racks was gained, the shelter reached in safety, and the two doors 
were swung back to their places. A hand from the outside was 
thrust in, but immediately drawn back with severed fingers ; and 
as the bolts were shot in their places, a score of arrows quivered 
in the planks, while the whole forest rang with the ominous yells 
of hundreds of the Powhatans. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A STRANGE DISCOVERY. THE DEFENCE. 


“To the loopholes!” Edward Yeardley shouted, in a clear, 
ringing tone. “Quick, with your muskets, before they scatter 
themselves around the building !” 

This command was instantly obeyed. The savages were col- 
lected in a noisy multitude before the door in their excitement, 
when the stunning report of a dozen fire-arms was heard, and a 
deadly shower of slugs and bullets was poured upon them. 
Many fell, killed outright by the murderous discharge, while the 
cries of rage and anguish that filled the air told of painful wounds. 


” 


“And now,” said the commandant, “every man must act for 
himself, and fight to the best of his ability. The Indians are 
many, and thirsting for our destruction, and after such a hint as 
that which we have just given them, they will be apt to scatter 
themselves into small bodies and surround the building. Let 
every man load and fire as quickly as he can, and be careful that 
every shot touches a foe.” 

A cheer greeted this speech, and the men stationed themselves 
at different points, and prepared to obey the orders which they 
had just received. But a strange cry was soon heard. 

“ My powder is out!” “And mine! And mine!” exclaimed 
others, successively. 

“ This is strange !’”’ said Richard Seabold. “The pouches were 
all filled yesterday. But there is plenty more. Come behind this 
screen one at a time, and I will supply you.” 

Saying this, he went to the place where the powder was kept, 
but as he did so, he uttered a cry of alarm. 

“Men, stand back!” he exclaimed, as the defenders crowded 
about him. “ Sir Gordon and Captain Yeardley, look at this !”’ 

Edward Yeardley started forward, but his cheek paled as 
Richard Seabold raised the covers of the powder casks and ex- 
posed their contents to his view. There was the powder, but en- 
tirely wet and soaked—a black and sodden mass! 

“ Look at this ; behold it, every one!’ he exclaimed. ‘Good 
heavens, men, what means this? Have we indeed a traitor 
among us ?” 

Every eye was fixed in blank amazement and dismay upon the 
commandant. The latter seemed terrible in the anger of the 
moment. 

“To your posts, men!” he shouted. ‘ We have a traitor among 
us, and let every man watch for him. If we find him, woe be 
mnto him !” 

“But the powder ?” asked one. 

“ There is more,” interposed Seabold. ‘There is a cask in the 
next room, which this villain, whoever he is, did not reach. Bring 
it out and load up quickly, for the enemy is howling fiercer than 
ever outside.” 

This was true ; the cries of the Indians redoubled in fury, and 
a perfect storm of arrows rattled against the logs behind which 
the defenders wereentrenched. The latter did not fire in a volley, 
but whenever their keen eyes detected a painted face, the heavy 
report of a musket was sure to follow. Thus the attack and de- 
fence continued, varied by the yells of the Indians, so terrible to 
the females, who had retired to the inner room, and by an occa- 
sional death-cry, as a bullet was sped with a truer aim. 

Edward Yeardley moved from point to point, animating all by 
his presence and courageous bearing. Richard Seabold touched 
his shoulder, and beckoned him aside. 

“ I have my eye on the traitor !’”’ he whispered. 

“Ha! are you sure ?” 

“Yes; I know the man. But what shall be his punishment ?”’ 

“Death!” replied Yeardley, in a startling whisper. 

“Right, captain, right! When I look round and see these 
helpless women, and this little handful of men, and then think 
that this house holds one base enough to betray them into the 
hands of those red devils outside, I wish in my heart that I could 
see him tortured. But I am after him; he cannot escape.” 

“ Be cautious and get the right one!” observed the command- 
ant, significantly. 

“Never fear, captain ;.I shall not miss him.” 

Edward Yeardley turned away just in time to observe the flight 
of an arrow through the port-hole. It was winged with a fatal 
aim, for it entered the breast of one of the men, and he sank back 
into the commandant’s arms. He hardly stirred; one gasp, and 
all was over. 

“Poor fellow, he is dead!” said Yeardley, with much emotion. 

“And he died in a glorious cause !” exclaimed Seabold, spring- 
ing forward and taking his place. “Look at him, boys, and 
resolve to revenge him.” 

His rifle gave a hoarse bark as he finished the words, and a 
wail of agony from the forest attested the fatal accuracy of his 
aim. The men recovered from the momeytary stupor which the 
fall of their companion had occasioned, and a succession of quick 
discharges followed. But the Indians had benefited by the ex- 
perience of the last hour, and had grown cautious in their ap- 
proaches to the house, as was easily to be perceived by the slack- 
ening of the fire from the defenders. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 

story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots. ] 


CONSUMPTION AS A LUXURY. 


The “Scalpel” for April contains a very interesting article on 
consumption, based upon a theory promulgated by Dr. Washing- 
ton. The substance of it amounts to this :—That the food we eat 
is first converted into albumen ; that the albumen is conveyed by 
a vein, into which it is directly deposited to the right side of the 
heart ; that it is thence transferred at once to the lungs, where it 
is converted by the air we breathe into blood; that if this air be 
insufficient in quantity or indifferent in quality, the albumen, 
instead of turning into blood, forms tubercles, and these tubercles 
are the physical element of consumption. That is, in few and 
plain words, the whole of the new theory. Of course the remedy 
is a simple one—viz., plenty of good fresh air. Nothing could be 
cheaper—nothing more satisfactory. But will itdo? We incline 
to answer in the affirmative. e have known more than one 
consumptive friend who, after despairing of all help by means of 
medicine, have effectually cured themselves by the most reckless 
exposure to every species of weather. Fresh air, we have reason 
to know, is one of the best medicaments in the whole catalogue 
of human renovators. It has but one fault—it is too economical. 
Nobody likes to get well so an pepe This may seem odd, 
but it’s true, nevertheless. We take as much pride in our sickness 
as we do in any other luxury we possess, or fancy we can afford 
to indulge in.—Sunday Times. 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

The accompanying landscape scene embraces a view ot the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, one of the most deservedly 
popular of American female writers, whose name is a household 
word throughout the length and breadth of the republic, and is 
neither unknown nor anhonored abroad. The house is beautifully 
situated in Hartford, Ct., and occupies the left of our picture. 
The railroad winds around the base of the hill on which it stands. 
The Hartford depot is seen in the centre of the picture. In this 
delightful home Mrs. Sigourney is enjoying the sunset, or rather 
the Indian summer of a beautiful life. Her maiden name was 
Lydia Huntley, and she was born at Norwich, Ct., Sept. 1, 1791, 
of highly esteemed parents. Her father was a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, and her mother a most excellent woman. The future 

tess was much benefited by the friendship of Mrs. Lathrop, and 

er education carefully attended to. At the age ot seven she wrote 
little poems, remarkable for correctness of versification, and char- 
acterized by that vein of religious sentiment which runs like a 
golden thread through all her writings. In 1814 we find her en- 
gaged as the principal of a select school at Hartford, established 
Wy herself. 1815 her first work, “Moral Pieces in Prose and 
erse,” was published. In 1819 she became the wife of Mr. 
Charles Sigourney, a cultivated and opulent merchant of Hart- 
ford. In 1822, Mrs. Sigourney published “Traits of the Aborig- 
ines,” a historical poem in five cantos. About the same time, a 
volume of her poems appeared in London. In 1824 she published 
a prose work. In 1840 a collection of her poems in two volumes 
also appeared in London, and was warmly commended by the press. 
In 1841 her longest and most successful poem, “ Pocahontas,” was 
issued from the American press. “Pleasant Memories of Pleas- 
ant Lands” (1842) records, in prose and verse, her recollections of 
foreign travel during the year 1840. Mrs. Sigourney everywhere 


met with the tion duc to her literary abilities and her charac- 
terasalady. The most distinguished persons united in doing 
her honor, and among others, the amiable queen of the French 
presented her with a splendid diamond bracelet as a token of re- 
spect and affection. One of her late publications, “ Past Meridi- 
an,” is a charming work in prose, in which the subject of Old 
Age is treated with great felicity. During her life, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney has produced about fifty volames. Her most successful efforts 
are her occasional poems. All her writings are characterized by 
parity of feeling, originality of thought, sympathy with the good 
and beautiful, and an ‘earnest religious spirit. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

A country gentleman was travelling from Berkshire, on horse- 
back, to London; he had a friend with him and a servant, and 
they supped at the inn, and ordered beds for the night. At sup- 

r, his friend happened to observe to the gentleman, that it would 
“ advisable to start early the next morning, as it would be dan- 
gerous to go over Hounslow Heath after sunset, he had so much 

roperty about him. This conversation was overheard by the 
altecl, who assisted the gentleman’s servant in waiting at the 
table. About the middle of the night the gentleman’s companion 
thought he heard a noise in his friend’s apartment, but it passed 
over, and he thought no more of it. Some little time afterwards, 
he was agnin disturbed by a similar noise, when he determined on 
entering the apartment. He did so, and the first object he saw 
was the landlord, with a lantern in his hand, and with a counte- 
nance of the greatest consternation, standing over the still bleed- 
ing and murdered body of his friend. On a still further search, it 
appeared that the gentleman had been robbed of all his property, 
and a knife was discovered on the bed, which was proved to be 
the property of the landlord. He was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, aud what was very remarkable, he admitted that he most 


justly deserved to suffer, although he persisted to the last moment 
in his entire innocence of the crime for which he was condemned. 
This mysterious affair was not explained until some after- 
wards, when the gentleman’s servant, on his gumbo. exnhana 
that he was the man who had robbed and murdered his master. It 
would seem that both the landlord and the servant had nearly at 
the same time made up their minds to commit this dreadful deed, 
but without communicating their intentions to each other, and 
that the one had anticipated the other by a few minutes. The 
consternation visible in the countenance of the landlord, his con- 
fused and embarrassed account of his intrusion into the chamber, 
and the cause that brought him there at such an hour, were all 
natural consequences of that alarm produced by finding a fellow- 
creature, whom he had sallied forth at the dead of the night to 
destroy, weltering in blood, and already murdered to his hands ; 
and the knife had involuntarily dropped from his arm, uplifted to 
strike, but unstrung, as it were, and paralyzed by the terror excited 
by so unexpected and horrifying a discovery.—Law Jurist. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHS. 

A correspondent gives us the following calculations :—“ From 
Falmouth to Gibraltar the distance is less than 1000 miles ; from 
Gibraltar to Malta the distance is 988 miles; from Malta to Alex- 
andria it is 815 miles; from Suez to Aden 1310 miles ; from Aden 
to Bombay 1664 miles; from Bombay to Port de Galle 960 miles ; 
from Point de Galle to Madras 540 miles; from Madras to Calcut- 
ta 780 miles; from Calcutta to Penang 1213 miles; from Penang 
to Singapore 381 miles; from Singapore to Hong Kong 1437 
miles; from Singapore to Batavia 520 miles; from Batavia to 
Swan River 1500 miles; from Swan River to King George’s 
Sound 500 miles; and from King George’s Sound to Adelaide 
993 miles. From Adelaide to Melbourne and Sydney there will 


the West Indies, such a ship would reach the locality before 
a ship can at the present time be fetched from the squadron 
station at Bermuda, and sent thence to the required spot.”— 


Express. 


THE VAULTS OF ST. SEPULCHRE, LONDON. 

A correspondent of the New York Evangelist, now in London, 
gives the following curious narrative of the remarkable preserva- 
tion of a corpse, in an account of his visit to the vaults of the 
church of St. Sepulchre, in that city :—“ A strange sight was dis- 
closed to me in gt. Sepulchre, one of the oldest, if not the very 
oldest church edifice in this city. It stands opposite Old Bailey, 
the hoary prison, and not far from St. Paul’s Cathedral. This 
church was partially destroyed by the great fire in London, but 
early rebuilt. It is an immense edifice, with a very wealthy parish, 
yet only two or three hundred persons are ever in attendance at 
their place of worship. Beneath the church are a series of great 
burial vaults, where interments have been made for many hundred 

ars. The sexton told me it was estimated there were fifteen 

undred coffins now entire under the building, and from an ex- 
amination, I have no doubt of its truth. The atmosphere of the 
vaults seem to have a remarkable effect in preserving the coffins, 
if not the bodies, from decay. Descending through an iron door 
from the church the other day, we entered a very large apartment, 
but dimly lighted, where piles of a black-looking coffins 
were placed upon each other. These coffins, with their elegant 
and costly trimmings, had not been decomposed. Climbing up 
over a heap of them, the sexton opened a | wooden box, aii 
out of it took an entire female figure, in a remarkable state of 
preservation! The limbs were unbroken, and the body perfect, 
except the flesh shrunken, yet it was still soft and flexible to the 
touch. The sexton stated that the officers of the church had 
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shortly be a telegraphic communication overland. From Trinity 


Bay, in Newfoundland, to Bermuda, the distance is about 1500 | 


miles; from Bermuda to Inagua the distance is about 1000 miles ; 
from Inagua to Jamaica it is 300 miles ; from Jamaica to Antigua 
800 miles; from Antigua to Demerara, via Trinidad, 800 miles ; 
from Antigua to St. Thomas 227 miles; from Jamaica to Grey- 
town, via Navy Bay, 1000 miles ; and from Jamaica to Belize 700 
miles. It will thus be seen that all our settlements, dependencies 
and colonies in the Peninsula, Mediterranean, Arabia, India, China, 
Australia, the West Indies and Central America could be joined 
to England by shorter submarine cables than that which at present 
connects Ireland with Newfoundland, and without their touching 
any powerful foreign State. The aggregate length of these cables 
would be about 21,000 miles, and, reckoning 20 per cent. for slack, 
the whole length would not measure more than 24,000. These 
cables would place England in almost instantaneous communica- 
tion with upwards of forty colonies, settlements and dependencies, 
situated 20,000 miles apart, in the eastern and western hemispheres. 
The mere shipping telegrams to and from all these places and 
England would be of incalculable importance to merchants, ~~ 
owners and seafaring people; and the political telegrams would 
be of infinite value to the imperial and colonial governments. 
From the above-named colonies, settlements and dependencies 
come the most precious and the most useful articles of merchan- 
dise, and to them are sent the most staple manufactures of Great 
Britain. Millions of money will be saved to the population of 
England every year in articles of consumption by English and 
colonial merchants knowing the state of the home and colonial 
markets by telegraph. ‘The British squadrons stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the world, need not be one-tenth so large as they are 
now, if England and her foreign dominions were enclosed in a 
telegraphic net-work. If intelligence should be received in Eng- 
land by telegraph of a maa-of-war being wanted iu any part of 


recently been examining the vaults, and as burials there had long 
since ceased, they designed to close the entrance. Before doing 
so, they had been making a careful survey of the premises, and 
under a mass of rubbish in one corner, they found a stone en- 
closure, a sort of sarcophagus, out of which this female figure was 
taken. It is believed to be over three centuries old, and evidently, 
from its position and the stone enclosure, it was a female of rank. 
It was a strange sight in this subterranean charnel-house, with 
blackened coffins piled up to the ceiling all around, to see this en- 
tire human figure raised up bodily from its resting-place, and 
standing erect upon a coffin before you! The fact of its existence 
is probably known to but few persons, and before this reaches 
you, the entrance to it will be closed to all further inspection.” 


WATER IN HOT CLIMATES. 

In some parts of the East, considerable pains and expense have 
been bestowed on inventions to supply travellers with water; and 
these are always considered as works of peculiar benevolence. It 
is remarkable that it is mentioned of the Hindoos in some parts of 
India, that they sometimes go to a considerable distance to fetch 
water, and bring it to the roadside, where travellers are likely tq 
pass, and offer it to them in honor of the gods. Fountains arg 
common in the East. Their number is owing to the nature of the 
country and the climate. The soil, parched and thirsty, demands 
moisture to aid vegetation ; and a cloudless sun, which inflames 
the air, requires for the people verdure, shade and coolness, its 

le attendants ; hence they occur not only in the towns anq 
villages, but in the fields and gardens, and by the sides of the 
roads, and by the beaten tracks on the mountains. Many of them 
are the useful donations of humane persons while living, or have 
been bequeathed as legacies on their decease. The Turks esteem 
the erecting of them as meritorious, and seldom go away after 
drinking, without blessing the memory of its founder.— Keynolds. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
WYOMING. 


BY PRED. L. HOSMER. 


Let granite columns reach the sky, 

To mark the spot where heroes fell ; 
Let pillared marble lifted high. 

The names of fallen patriots tell! 
Then wouldst thou, O Wyoming. 

Be rich in colamns, granite-wrouglit ; 
And Parian pillars loudly sing 

Of those who for their coantry fonght! 


The air was still. and all around 
Was wrapt in quiet peace; 
The hum of industry—the sound 


Of warbling birds had ceased. . 


The workman's weary toi) was o'er: 
And home with willing feet 

He sought the vine-clad cettage door, 
The loved of home to meet. 


But hark! there comes a rustling sound: 
What yells are on the air! 

From ambust: savage Indians bound, 
Like lions from their lair 

They rush upon those “fenceless men, 
Like wolves "mong guardless sheep : 

Ah, few may live—and even then, 
But live to mourn and weep! 


Strong were the men who fought for home, 
For country and their all; 

And ‘neath the patriot’s lifted arm 
Did many an Indian fall. 

Ay, strong their hearts who swore to stand, 
And pour their Dood in fight 

For kindred. home and fatherland— 
For liberty and rigbt! 


And there were they who bore the name 
Of men and Christians, too, 

Who, traitors to their country, came 
Leagued with that savage crew. 

Eternal infamy shall brand 
The traitorous names of thore 

Who dared to lift the blood-stained hand, 
Leagued with their country's foes. 


The old and feeb)e joined the strife, 
And all who arms could bear, 

Beside their homes, to save the lives 
Of those who nestled there. 

They felt that power that they e’er fee) 
Who fight for all held dear; 

Their watchwords, ‘‘ Home and liberty, 
We die or conquer here!” 


But close the Indians crowd around 
In numbers thick and fast, 

And nearly all those patriot men 
Are breathing forth their last. 

°Tis done—the murderers’ work is done! 
Men, women, children lie 

Pale, mangled, bleeding, one by one, 
Emblems of liberty ! 


That night the pale moon gazed adown 
On a scene of havoc dread— 

On vacant homes, a wasted town, 
And ghastly forms of the dead. 

And the beautiful stars wept tears of grief, 
Like mist o'er ocean’s flood, 

That War should walk this lovely earth, 
And mark his steps with blood! 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE HAUNTED ROOM. 
A Ghost Story, in which little is fictitious except the names. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON, 


THERE was nothing in the least peculiar about the room. It 
was a large, old-fashioned apartment, looking out upon a beauti- 
ful prospect of hill and dale. Neither had it any traditionary 
interest, save that it had descended from an old and honorable 
family whose ancestors were noble both by name and nature. On 
the walls hung a few portraits—a saintly-looking woman with a 
babe in her arms, a hard featured gentleman, who had probably 
been the husband of the said lady, the stiffness of whose collar 
and the depth of whose white cravat gave even to the dead can- 
vass a look of blue-white suffering. These and a hugely frilled 
old lady of another century’s fashion were all the evidences of a 
distant generation belonging to the mansion. To be sure, many 
years ago an insane uncle had lodged there, who ended his life in 
the house, but not in that room. He chose the garret for his deed 
of self-violence. It was rumored, consequently, that strange 
noises were made by the spirit of this uncle; but the apparition, 
whenever it was seen, most singularly took the shape of a young 
woman. 

It was not yet three months since Cordelia Hastings had died 
in that very room, and though peculiar sounds pertaining to old 
houses had been heard before that, the sights were not scen till 
after she had been laid in her last home. 

Cordelia and Carry Hastings were twin sisters. Their love for 
each other was as sincere as it was possible for souls to be, so 
united. They were even morbidly attached, so that if one of 
them met with misfortune or accident, the other sympathized even 
to keen suffering. It was deemed almost miraculous that when 
Cordelia was taken ill Carry showed no symptoms of disease. 


But at her death the sister’s grief was so violent they feared in- 
sanity would ensue, and every day when the excess of her an- 
guish was somewhat Jessened, she would go and spend an hour 
(she was restricted to that time) at her sister’s grave, which she 
had embellished with beautiful plants. 

The father and mother were unpoetical, common-place people, 
who believed that the rattling and the running about nights was 
but the perambulation of the rats. They had caused the chamber 
in which Cordelia died to be re-furnished, and as before, it was 
used as the “ceremony room,” they called it, or in other words, 
the spare chamber, always in readiness for any guest expected or 
unexpected. - 

THE GHOST. 


The first intimation they had that there was any trouble about 
it was on the occasion of a visit from a staid old aunt from the 
interior of the State. She was a maiden lady and a pattern of 


propriety—a tonguey woman, who had held up expectations to 


her nieces if they should outlive her. She had never been from 
her home before, and she saw here on the edge of a city sights 
that were wondrous to behold to her uncultivated eyes. 

“Law!” she exclaimed, as they placed her carpet-bag in the 
closet, and she stood reconnoitering, “ you’ve given me the best 
room in the house, seems to me. I aint particular, you needn't 
put yourself to trouble on my account.” 

She was told that none of the family ever slept in that room; 
it was kept for visitors, and she was entirely welcome. She would 
enjoy it, for it was cool and pleasant at all times of the day. It 
was the first time that any one had used the room since the death 
of Cordelia. When they left her alone, the old lady went about 
examining the apartment. She peered at the pictures, solilo- 
quized over them, for she had known the living originals, and 
opened a door near the head of her bed that led into a smaller 
room, neatly furnished and gave evidence that it was occupied by 
the remaining living sister. 

“Seems to me there ought to be a lock to this door on this 
side,” she said, shutting it again, “‘same as there is to the entry 
door. But dear me, I don’t suppose there’s any danger of thieves, 
though the place looks sort 0’ lonesome here, and out of the way 
like. I guess that’s Carry’s chamber. Carry’s a nice girl, and 
she shall have all that I meant to give them both.” 

Night came, and after prayers, Carry accompanied her aunt 
to her room, leaving her with an expressed wish that she would 
sleep well. 

“Yes, dear, nothing wakes me up,” said the old lady. “I 
always sleep all night.” 

She did wake up, however. It was near midnight. The moon 
shone in the room with a beautifully clear light. The curtains of 
her bed were opened a little on one side, and as her eyes were 
directed that way it seemed to her that she saw a white figure flit 
by, and heard the sound of soft footsteps moving about. Too 
much alarmed to rise, she laid still and listened. She fancied she 
heard a chair pulled out, then some one sitting down and writing, 
then footsteps again, and all was silent. Presently, gathering 
courage, she opened the curtains. The room was quiet and seem- 
ingly occupied by no one but herself. She snapped her eyes and 
rubbed her forehead to convince herself that she had not been 
dreaming when she saw the white figure. Now of the fact of her 
wakefulness there could be no question. She had seen something 
move, she had heard the chair drawn up, and heard the pen used. 
Besides, as she looked out again there stood a chair exactly oppo- 
site the table, and the furniture of the table seemed somewhat dis- 
arranged. Getting quietly out of bed, she went to the little door 
leading into the chamber of her niece. The young girl lay ina 
sweet slumber, but she awakened her with the request that she 
would come in her bed, for she had been disturbed and was very 
nervous. Carry, unwilling to deny her, followed her, though it 
cost some tremor to lay her head upon the pillow where not long 
before her gentle twin-sister had breathed out her life. 


EVIDENCE OF A GHOSTLY VISITANT. 


In the morning the old lady was laughing over the last night’s 
foolishness, as she called it. 

“IT expect it was sleeping in a strange house,”’ she said. “ Law, 
but it was queer, if it was nightmare, for the steps sounded so 
real, and the going up to the table and sitting down and taking 
the pen ; why, I can’t half believe that it didn’t happen after all.” 

“Why!” 

It was a simple exclamation. Carry stood at the table between 
the two large windows, looking down, She had just loosened 
her beautiful chestnut hair, and it hung in glistening waves down 
to her waist. She turned about, consternation painted upon her 
face ; but suddenly bethinking herself, she quietly took what lay 
before her and going into her own little room sat down to ponder. 

“ How came they there ?” she asked herself again and again ; 
and she trembled with apprehension. In her hands she held a 
little green enamelled inkstand, a pen, and a scrap of paper, on 
which were written the words: 

“My dear sister—how strangely quiet is your slumber. O, 
that you would wake, that I might but speak to you once more ! 

C. Hastines.” 


“Can it be,” asked the young girl as she sat there, “can this 
be a message from the dead? ©, my sister, my sister!” And 
for a few moments her grief controlled her. “It must be,” she 
added, rising slowly and going towards a little table. “ Last 
night, after I had finished writing, I put my pen and ink in this 
drawer and locked them, leaving the keys in. She, to convince 
me that she really does come, took them from here in the dtad of 
night and wrote as no mortal could have written. It is fearful 
yet beautiful to think of—my angel sister! I will not let my aunt 
or my mother know of this; they would think me crazy.” So 


saying, she locked her drawer again, with trembling fingers, and 
finished her toilet. 

“ Seems to me Carry is dreadful pale and restless,” said her 
aunt several times through the day. 

Her mother answered that it was in consequence of her exces- 
sive mourning for Cordelia, her sister. 

“Law, poor child; how foolish I was to disturb her!” ex- 
claimed the good-hearted old woman. “TI tell you what, Liddy, 
don’t ask me to eat no more meat for supper; it makes me sec 
all my ancestors.” 

“I’m going to sleep with yon to-night,” said Carry, whose 
cheeks looked very white, as she banded her ringlets back. 

“ You needn’t on my account, child,” returned her aunt. 
aint a bit afraid.” 

“But I should prefer to do so,”” replied Carry, pertinaciously, 
“if you will permit me.” 

“Law, yes, child ; permit you, certainly I will. Only I pro- 
mise you I shan’t keep awake to see sights and hear noises.” And 
the good woman verified her prediction, for she was soon sound 
asleep. 

Not so with Carry. Patiently she waited, with straining eyes 
peering out into the darkness, longing yet dreading to see her sis- 
ter, whose written yearning she had placed under her pillow. But 
morning came, and nothing unnsnal had yet occnrred. Listless 
and disappointed she arose at dawn, longing for something that 
still she could not define—wondering in what relation the angel- 
spirit of her sister stood to her now, and answering her aunt’s 
questions in such a sorrowful, languid way that the heart of the 
good old lady ached both to hear and to see her. 


THE GHOST AGAIN. 


The third night Carry slept in her own room. At about the 
same hour her aunt was partially awakened by the sound of foot- 
steps, and suddenly a hand was placed on her forehead, cold as 
death, passed over her eyes, and a soft voice said, “ She sleeps the 
sleep of death.” Extreme terror for 2 moment paralyzed every 
faculty, so that for some moments the old lady thonght herself 
actually dying. A damp sweat broke out upon her, every limb 
trembled convulsively, her breath came in gasps, and during all 
she could see the ghostly figure draped in long white garments, 
hear the stealthy tread. No sooner had she obtained the slightest 
command over her faculties, before she uttered a piercing shriek. 
It echoed through the house, followed by another and another. 
The inmates came from their chambers to her room, but the door 
was fastened on the inside, and Carry, dreadfully frightened, 
awoke with the rest, and gliding around the bed let in the wonder- 
ing inmates. 

“QO, dear !’”’ cried their visitor, as they thronged about her bed, 
“T’ve seen it again. Put me in another chamber as soon as I get 
my strength up. I don’t want dead folks’ hands on my face. If 
I ever get over this, I’ll go home to-morrow. I wont stay here 
another day.” 

“ Why, Aunt Susy, what is the matter ?” asked Carry ; and the 
faces in the antique frames seemed to look forth and ask with her, 
“what is the matter ?” 

“ T’ve seen her again ; you needn’t think I was dreaming that 
time. She put back the curtains, and I sawher. It was as much 
like Carry there as you can think—her living image ; and she put 
her cold hands on my face and said I slept the sleep of death. 
The Lord a massy knows how I could sleep the sleep of anything 
with a ghost following me. I’ve never done anything to be 
haunted for, I’m sure; I can’t think what it’s for.” 

“Jt’s for me,” said Carry to herself, sadly, “ it is my warning. 
I must prepare to follow her.” 

“ Carry, you mustn’t mind this,” said her mother in an aside 
tone, seeing how very white her daughter had become. ‘“ You 
may depend upon it, your aunt is subject to nightmare, and that’s 
what ails her.” 

“No, this makes the second time she has come,” said the young 
girl, mournfully. ‘Night before last, when aunt thought she 
heard steps and somebody writing, I found this—or rather I found 
it in the morning. It is her handwriting, and she had taken my 
pen and ink out of my drawer where I had locked it up securely.’’ 

“ Nonsense, Carry, you must be mistaken ; it is as like to your 
own as it can be.” 

“‘No, Iam not. I only wish I could see her once; it seems as 
if I could then rest in peace.” 

“ Nonsense, child !” said her father,—but his lips quivered,— 
“ you shouldn’t have such notions.” 

Poor aunt Susy was transferred to another chamber, and for 
several weeks the haanted room was left to its own silence and 
seclusion. The only daughter of the good old couple, however, 
grew desponding, almost despairing. In her vain attempts to sce 
and speak with her sister, she became almost a shadow of her for- 
mer self. She was very beautiful, but now her loveliness seemed 
ethereal, heavenly, and those who knew her said she had not long 
to live. 


“yj 


THE JOURNEY. 


Aunt Sue had gone home, and the parents of Carry becoming 
alarmed, sent for medical advice. It was good in the shape it 
came; the young lady must travel. At first short distances and 
change of scene would do; if she still languished she must take 
asea voyage. On hearing all the particulars he pronounced it a 
disease of the brain that displayed itself in a distorted imagina- 
tion. Preparations were instantly made for visiting some distant 
relatives who resided in Scotland. Carry did not seem disposed 
to put herself to much exertion, but as she saw the work of 
change going on, she gradually grew more interested. They set 
sail on a delightful day, and for several weeks not a cloud dimmed 
the prospect. The weather was unalloyedly beautiful, the scenery 
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new and ever changing, and though her face was often sorrowful, 
Carry grew more lovely; her countenance lost its intense spirit- 
uality of expression, and dimpled again with earthly smiles. She 
always slept in the room next her mother, and once or twice in 
the dead of night the latter saw a shadowy form floating about 
her bed. Once, being a woman of courage, she questioned it. 
There was no answer—the figure stood still for a moment and 
disappeared. 
LORD CARR. 

One day sailing down the river Dee, Carry met a merry and 
congenial party. They were first attracted by similarity of names, 
and finally made out claim to relationship, distant but sufficient 
to warrant an acquaintance. Among the company was a young 
man of imposing figure and a most noble, agreeable count r) 
During the day he paid her much attention, having been intro- 
duced to her as Lord Carr. 

“He’s not only handsome but he’s rich,” said Georgiana, a 
young beauty of the English style. “ Sis declares I’m setting my 


cap for him, but I woulda’t have you think I’d do such a thing.” 
And with a coquettish laugh she joined the circle where the young 
lord stood chatting pleasant and familiarly with Carry’s father. 

She knew not why, but Carry felt that one glance of that brown 
eye was worth more to her than all the attentions that had been 
lavished by others, He was not like many of his class, even 
quietly familiar. In his implied admiration of the young Ameri- 
can girl there was a certain respectful distance that was as flatter- 
ing as it was marked. ‘There was no easy nonchalance, no reck- 
less levity ; every movement was accompanied, apparently, by a 
certain thoughtfal manner that signified how far from his mind 
were things trifling or mean. 

“ He’s a bona fide lord, and rich,” whispered another of the 
far-removed cousins, “but se eccentric, dear me! They say he 
spends half of his time in study ; and he has been at the greatest 
expense in fitting up a splendid observatory, where he looks at 
the stars through an enormous telescope.” 

“He isa man!” thought Carry. ‘“ How delightful it must be 
to have both the will and the opportunity ; few have both.” 


AN OFFER. 


It was a gay assembly. Plain Mr. Hastings and his wife hav- 
ing the means to scatter liberally, they spared no expense when 
they wished to do a handsome or a generous thing. Beautiful 
belles outvied each other, but none seemed half as lovely as Carry 
Hastings, the gentle American flower. Carry was attired in ex- 
quisite taste, and all seemed to acknowledge the supremacy of her 
loveliness. More than one suitor had asked for her hand, but she 
had as yet seen no one whom she loved sufficiently to leave father 
and mother and cleave unto him. None, did I say? Sometimes 
a pair of brown eyes haunted her, and a figure that kept on the 
outskirts of the threng riveted her eyes, and unconsciously a sigh 
fluttered on her lips. She did not know that he was watching 
her, most critically watching whenever a handsome gallant came 
near her, noting the play of her sweetly serious features, longing 
for an opportunity of meeting her by herself. A young friend 
approached her. 

“I feel romantically inclined,” she said, laughing. ‘“ Will 
you go out with me to that arbor, where we can overlook the 
river?” 

They went together, and Carry did not see that Lord Carr fol- 
lowed quietly at a distance. They were seated in the arbor. The 
moon threw a broad and long wake of white light over the river, 
the branches of the trees locked as if tipped with silver, the scene 
without was exceedingly beautiful. 

“ There, I declare, my handkerchief is gone!” cried Carry’s 
thoughtless friend. “I remember just where I left it; and if I 
should lose it, mama will be so sorry, for it was a gift from some 
great personage. Will you stop here just one moment—are you 
afraid to be alone ¢” 

“O, no!” said Carry, longing to have in such a place only the 
companionship of her own thoughts, “not in the least afraid.” 
And away tripped the merry girl. 

Carry still sat musing, when suddenly looking around, the 
thought that had been for some time banished recurred to her 
mind—“ I am here alone—it is evening—suppose in this place 
Cordelia should come for me!” The fear of seeing her sister’s 
apparition gave ker for the first time strong cmotions of terror. 
She clasped her hands as she sprang forward, looking on all sides 
with a timid, nervous glance. A rustling of leaves, a footstep, 
made her cry out—*“‘sister, not here, not now!” when suddenly, 
half fainting, she found herself supported, and heard a rich voice 
saying: 

“To not fear, you are not alone.” 

“I was very foolish,” she said, recovering from her momentary 
alarm. “I thought I had grown strong, but sometimes my nerves 
give way.” 

“Will you be seated?” asked the young man, leading her 
within. 

She sat down trembling, she hardly knew why, except it was 
for joy that he of all the throng had followed her. 

“Ts it true that you return soon to America?” he asked. 

“ Within a week,” was the reply. 

“Will you exchange gifts with me?” he asked, bending to- 
wards her—“ will you leave your heart with me, and carry mine 
with you to that pleasant home to which you are going ¢” 

The veice was low and thrilling. There was a long silence. 
He said in still lower accents : 

“ Does this silence tell me that you cannot love me?” 

“QO, no, no!’ exclaimed Carry, vehemently; then she added, 
shrinking away from even the soft light of the moon. “I cannot 
let any one love me ; I am most strangely followed, and that is 


why my health has suffered.” And she told him the story of her 
twin-sister’s life and death, and the impression that she was con- 
tinually haunted by her unseen presence. 

“T can bear the interference of a shadow,” he said,—she did 
not see him smile,—‘and I think I may yet convince you that 
the shape which you or others have seen is no happy soul, come 
back from that glorious home to impair the health and usefulness 
of one so dear as you must have been to your sister. I have 
studied these mysteries often, and sooner or later have exploded 
them. Let not this, which I will not call a whim, because it is 
evidently real to you, this error of the fancy, of the imagination, 
stand in the way of my affection.” And drawing her towards 
him, he imprinted an honorable kiss upon her forehead. 


THE GHOST REVEALED. 

Again Carry trod the halls of her Amcrican home. Her pa- 
rents had offered to sell the fine old mansion if she still retained 
unpleasant impressions under its roof; but this she would never 
allow, In the meantime both its doors were locked, and the great 
room was only entered for the purpose of being cleaned at stated 
times. No mysterious sights had been seen, yet Carry, haunted 
by the fancied consci merely of the strange presence, grew 
pale again and listless. 

But one day, on the reception of letters, came a sealed packet 


directed to her. Within were welcome tidings; Lord Carr was 
coming, had already taken passage to America, would, in short, 
be in those walls before the month had gone. Great preparations 
were made to entertain him. A handsome suite of rooms on the 
third floor were furnished, for Carry would not consent that he 
should occupy the haunted chamber, and in less than the expected 
time the young nobleman made his appearance. 

“Tam going to be your physician,” he said to Carry one even- 
ing, when their conversation had turned upon the old theme. “I 
wish myself to sleep in this haunted chamber, and if the spirit 
troubles me I will lay it forever.” 

To this, after some little demurring, Carry consented, and all 
things being arranged accordingly, Lord Carr entered the pleasant 
room, and prepared without any unusual demonstrations to go to 
rest. He placed his watch carefully in a guard that hung by the 
mirror, took pains to lay every article in an exact manner so as 
to impress its location on his memory in case they should be re- 
moved, committed himself fervently to Heaven, and went to sleep. 
It seemed to him that he had not slept an hour when he awoke 
with a start. Listening intently at some distant sound, he heard 
the strokes of the clock, and counted twelve. 

“Tt is the hour,” he thought, throwing the curtains up on each 
side so as to reveal the room more plainly. His lamp, which he 
had left burning, had gone out, and the moon had nearly set. 
There was enough light, however, to see dimly, yet after some 
effort of the vision, distinctly every object in the room. With 
strained ears and eyeballs, Lord Carr waited for his visitant, who- 
ever she might be. But gradually he fell into a drowsy stupor, 
from which he was startled by some undefined noise. Grasping 
the curtains in his hand he lay, all expectation, when suddenly 
there came gliding slowly around the foot of the bed a figure, 
white, luminous, apparently, and angelic. The outline of the 
form, though shadowy, was graceful; the hands hung by the side, 
the face was pale and stony in its mobility. 


Spite of his bravery, natural and acquired, the nobleman felt 
every fibre in his body thrill with a strange awe. The figure, with 
a tread seemingly light as air, and trailing its snowy garments 
after it, went up towards the table, took down the watch, looked 
at it, murmured, “it is almost time,” and again stood with hands 
crossed and head bowed, apparently undecided. 

“In the name of God, who are you, and what do you want?” 
asked the young man, solemnly. 

There was no answer, only the vision turned partly away, 
seemed to look from the window, and with a deep sigh retraced 
its Bteps till it was out of sight. Again he made the solemn in- 
quiry, but there was no answer ; neither was there sound or trace 
of anything in the room save the flitting of white garments from 
the door on the left side of his bed’s head. For several moments 
he lay silent, thinking of this strange sight, then he arose and 
tried the door through which it had disappeared. It was locked 
fast. In the morning Carry made anxious inquiry. 


‘* Have patience,” he answered, with a smile; “ you shall know 
all in time. You may be sure [ will not lose my promised wife 
for want of persevering effort. I am on the track, so let us think 
no more of it to-day.” 

Night came again, and this time Lord Carr resolved to keep 
awake all night if necessary, in order to see the phantom more 
fully, watch its motions, and if possible detain it or lay it, how he 
did not yet determine; he left the result to the chances of the 
hour. He sat up till eleven writing. The house was very still, 
and only the portraits from the antique frames looked down upon 
him, the babe aad its mother wearing, it seemed to him, a smile 
of sweet approval. Then he lay down without undressing, care- 
ful not to close his eyes lest anything should escape his notice. 
Presently he heard a slight movement as if of a bolt slipping 
easily from its place. Quietly the door opened. He lay quite 
still, scarcely breathing, looking intently as the same white-robed 
figure of the preceding night entered and stood by the bed. At 
first he was startled at its resemblance to Carry: it only looked 
whiter, seemed more shadowy, more of heaven than of earth. So 
long she stood there looking intently down on him that he had 
time to reason himself into calmness, though a slight tremor still 
ran through his veins. 

“It seems as if she was dead,” whispered the ghostly visitant. 
“T can scarcely hear her breathe.” And bending cautiously over, 
she placed her hand tenderly on his brow. 


“ Hold ! whatever thou art, spirit or flesh and blood!’ He had 
caught the hand, grasping it firmly; it writhed, there was agita- 
tion, resistance, then a faint scream, and poor Carry, thoroughly, 
though rudely awakened, s:ood trembling, confused, frightened at 
her near proximity to their guest, yet scarcely knowing where she 
was or where she had been, so beclouded and bewildered were her 
faculties. 

“I understand it now,” said the young nobleman, “ you are 
the ghost—you come here in a fit of somnambulism.” Then draw- 
ing his curtains, he said, playfully: ‘“Good-night, my gentle 
spirit ; we'll talk it all over in the morning.” 

Overwhelmed with confusion, Carry, now thoroughly awake, 
retired to her chamber, and there, full of wonder, mused upon the 
circumstances. She called to mind the last nights of her sister’s 
life, when repeatedly she would glide in to stand by her bedside, 
to administer her medicine, to feel her brow to see if her sleep 
was not death, and often to write down her present aspirations 
for the life of the beloved one, Inexpressible relief followed 


these reflections ; the beautiful delicacy with which her lover had 
dismissed her, disarmed her of all unpleasant feeling. She knew, 
and he would know, that it was this devoted attention, week after 
week, that had so impressed her brain that it had caused her to 
act the part of a ghost on the old familiar premises all uncon- 
sciously. 


The mystery being satisfactorily solved, a wedding came on 
the carpet. Aunt Sue was written to and invited, and returned 
for answer that she would certainly come in time to see the 
“ghost” married ; and not long after the mansion was vacated 
for a richer but not a happier home in Old England. 


” 


THE DEAD SEA, 


It is not mere fancy that has clothed the Dead Sea in gloom. 
The desolate shores, with scarcely a green thing in sight, and scat- 
tered over with black stones and ragged drift wood, form a fitting 
frame for the dark sluggish waters, covered with a perpetual mist, 
and breaking in slow, heavy, sepulchral-toned waves upon the 
beach. It seems as if yet the smoke of the wicked cities was as- 
cending up to heaven, and as if the moan of their fearful sorrow 
would never leave that God-smitten valley. It is a strange thing 
to see those waves, not dancing along and sparkling in the sun, 
as other waves do, but moving with measured melancholy, and 
sending to the ear, as they break languidly upon the rock, only 
doleful sounds. ‘This is, no doubt, owing to the great heaviness 
of the water, a fact well known, and which we amply verified in 
the usual way, for on attempting to swim, we went floating about 
like empty casks. This experiment was more ‘satisfactory in its 
progress than in its results, which were a very unctuous skin, and 
a most pestiferous stinging of every nerve, as if we had been 
beaten with nettles. Nor was the water we tuok into our mouths 
a whit less vile than the most nauseous drugs of the apothecary. 
That fish cannot live in this strong solution of bitumen and salt, 
is too obvious to need proof; but to say that birds cannot fly over 
it and live, is one of the exaggerations of travellers, who perhaps 
were not, like ourselves, so fortunate as to see a flock of ducks 
quietly reposing on the water in apparently good health. And 
yet this was all the life we did see. The whole valley was one 
seething cauldron, under more than a tropical sun. God-forsaken 
and man-forsaken, no green thing grows within it, and it remains 
to this day as striking a monument of God’s fearful judgments as 
when the fire from heaven devoured the mighty cities of the plain. 
— Correspondent of the Presbyterian. 


PROMPT. 


Ex-Governor Boutwell told the following at a recent education- 
al convention in Pittsfield : 

“A Yankce schoolmaster went over from Massachusetts into 
Yerk State, last fall, and engaged a school. He was told that 
there was one family of unruly boys who had turned the last 
teacher out of doors and would try the same on him. The new 
master resolved to begin with a firm hand, and establish his au- 
thority at the outset. On the first day of school all went on 
none of the rebellious family—the Litchfields—were 
there. The next day the same. On the third day, a stout young 
fellow of eighteen or nineteen appeared, and when the teacher 
asked his name, to record it, he learned it was Litchfield. ‘ Ah, 
your name is Litchtield? Just step out here.’ And bringin 
the young man into the middle of the floor, he commence 
whaling him with all his might, until the frightened youth fled for 
his life. 

“* Thero,’ said the triumphant pedagogue, ‘I understand those 
Litchfields threaten to turn me out of doors, but we'll see who is 
master here !’ 

“The boys laughed, and seemed to enjoy it so much, that the 
excited hero of the birch demanded an explanation, and found to 
his dismay that he had flogged the wrong youth—a very inoffen- 
sive lad of a highly respectable family, whose name had led to a 
mistake. The schoolmaster thought ‘a stitch in time would save 
nine,’ but, unfortunately, he took it in the wrong place.” 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cénts, or we will send the 
six novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar, We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or tux Susquemanya. A Tale of 


tragic interest in the Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our revolu- 
tionary struggle. Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
E OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Honren Spy or Vincinia, This is an- 
be: favorite Kevolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
80 popular. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
RED HAND; or, Tue Caviser or CuanneL. A graphic nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 
By. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 
GABIN BOY: or, Lire on tut Wing. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 

and Fancies, A fine story of life in its various phases and under some of 


its most romantic incidents. By............4.. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE SEA: or, Tax Rep Cross anv THE Crescent. 

PHAWTOM and the Me iterranean. A nautical romance of vivid 
interest and great ingeuuity of plot. By........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


NGER: or. Backwoopsmay. A vivid 
THE ARKANSAS RANG! and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 


doce LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail, 
(O> For sale at a)! of the periodical depots, 
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BALLOU’S .PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE WAFFLE-SELLER. 


PARISIAN STREET SCENES. 

There is a magic in the very name of Paris. Of all the cities of 
the old world, it is that to which travellers from all parts hasten 
with the greatest eagerness and quit with the t reluctance. 
It is the city of all others where the stranger can most readily 
make himself at eg eT it he speaks the beautiful lan- 
guage of its people. No city of Europe is more beautiful or more 

ressive. For centuries it has been advancing in splendor, and 
it is not yet finished. Constant changes are taking place in it. 
You leave it regretfully for a tour of a few months, and when you 
come back, you find, perhaps in some quarter where you left 
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PARISIAN STREET SCENES. 


ricketty and tumble-down piles of houses with narrow 
and filthy thoroughfares, spacious gas-lighted streets 
lined with splendid magazines and dwelling-places. No 
part of Louis Napoleon’s administration is more credit- 
able to him than the persistent policy which has led him 
to o—— marvels in the improvement and embellish- 
ment of his capital. Whether or not selfish motives 
partly governed him, the results are the same. It is 
true that the broad avenues he has established now per- 
mit masses of troops to operate, and open a path for the 
passage and the sweep of cannon; but then the bills of 
mortality will show that the sani condition of the 
_— le has been essentially improved by these openings. 
f the government troops can penetrate to places that 
they could formerly reach only by a terrible sacrifice of 
life, disease is at the same time banished from those 
quarters. The pestilence that walks at noonday can no 
longer sweep them. So much for modern Paris. Nor 
is the universal liking felt for Paris a mystery. It 
pleases all because it caters for the tastes of all. If 
pleasure be the object of the visitor, here, as in ancient 
Corinth, he finds the cup of Circe filled to overflowing. 
If study be his object, where will he find greater facili. 
ties? If he be a painter, are there not the Louvre and 
Versailles? If fond of society, where are there coteries 
more brilliant and elegant manners more refined? Ifa 
recluse, he well knows that nothing is more complete 
than the solitude of a great city. In Paris there is per- 
fect social freedom, however little political freedom is 
age Above all things, life and property are safe. 
he police system is perfect. If its stringency be some- 
times annoying to travellers, it is compensated hy the 
— security it or Nothing like rowdyirm can 
ourish in Paris. The dark 
days of street assassination 
are over. There is no haunt, 
as in other cities, where the 
police dare not penetrate. The 
police is ubiquitous. There 
are no “free fights” in that 


given the finishing touches to a flourishing arabesque of 

and vine-leaves, probably intended to indicate the establishment 
of a wine-dealer. There is a certain “ proud humility” in his de- 
meanor which leads us to imagine that he may once have enter- 
tained the hope of rivalling Horace Vernet or Ary Scheffer. But 
it is evident that his illusions have long since vanished. He has 
never “exposed” in the annual exhibition, has never been 
patronized by French bankers or Russian nobles, has failed, in 
short, to win the golden crown of high art. Yet in one sense his 
art is high enough—sometimes seven stories high, and no one can 
dispute that he has reached the “ topmost round of the ladder.”— 
The next sketch introduces us to the student in his attic. The 
weather is bitterly cold, for our student, like the hero of one of 

ballads, 
“ Blows his nails for dire 
Want of fire.” 

And, moreover, he is accoutred in his great coat. Beneath his 
shelf of books, hang his pipe and tobacco pouch—those insepara- 
ble companions of the Parisian student. We are inclined to think 
that our friend is not a noceur—not one of those who spends his 
time in gay delights, dances at the Mabille in summer, and at the 
masked balls in winter,—not one who runs up a bill at the wine- 
merchant’s, and then writes home to his provincial parents for a 
remittance because “ books ‘cost so much at Paris ;” but, on the 
contrary, a pains-taking, hard-working fellow, living on bread and 
water, reading hard, and determined to make a name or die in the 
attempt. Very many of the students in Paris succumb to the 
temptations by which they are surrounded ; but there are also 
many honorable exceptions.—Our next sketch delineates a female 
street singer, clad in sordid ents, burthened with a child 
hanging to her back, and twanging the strings of a cracked guitar. 
She is screaming forth in a cracked voice some popular ditty, very 
likely the song compored by Queen Hortense, the mother of Louis 
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bright capital. A “short boy” 
or a “dead rabbit” would 
“spoil” there in twenty-four 
hours. And again, though liv- 
ing is dearer there than it used 
to be, you can dine well for a 
franc, though you may spend 
fifty if you choose. The man 
of moderate means can mako 
himself comfortable at Paris ; 
the millionnaire can lead there 
the life of a es the 

pages now open ‘ore our 
readers, we publish a mol of spirited 
engravings representing some of the in- 
teresting out-door characters that are to 
be met with in the French capital. The 
first of these is the vender of waffles, 
whose wares literally go off like hot cakes. 
The itinerant sellers of cakes, bonbons, 
fruit, ete., do a — business, as the 
French are very fond of delicacies, and 
are always munching something when 
they can hunt up a sou in their pockets. 
The food of the French is far 
less substantial than ours. Jar- 
vis says:—“ The American 
laborer, who consumes in one 
day more meat than the family 
of a French ouvrier in a week, 
would famish upon their bill 
of fare. The necessity which 
begets many of their employ- 
ments pays, also, but poor 
wages. et what would be 
considered in the United States 
as a tribute fit only for the 
swill-tab, would, by skill and 
economy, be made to furnish a 
wholesome meal. The dietetic 
misery of the former country 
would prove @ savory compe- 
tency of the latter. But, what- 
ever may be the composition 
of their fragal repasts, they are 
eaten with a zest and good 
humor that are not always 
guests at more sumptuous re- 
pasts. The American laborer 
eats the same quality of meat 
and bread as his employer. Either of these, to a French 
workman, would be equivalent to a feast. His bread is 
coarser, meat inferior, and throughout his whole diet 
there is the same difference in quality as in his clothes. 
- . The science of living well at a cheap rate is not 
understood in the United States. General necessity has 
not as yet begotten that special knowledge. In Paris, 
thirteen sous will provide a tolerable dinner of a dish of 
soup, loaf of bread, and a plate of meat and vegetables 
mixed. This species of healthy and economical alimen- 
tation is the heritage of a large class of workmen, and 
even of impoverished students and artists, who seek 
these cheap restaurants under the convenient cloud of 
an incognito. There are other resorts where they can 
eat at the rate of fifteen sous by the first hour, eight sous 
by the second, and so on, the chief diet being roast veal, 
as good as - | other, provided the alimentary faith is 
unshaken. e even find dinners at four sous, com- 
posed of four courses as follows: vegetable soup, one 
sou; bread, one sou; red beans), 
one sou; coffee with sugar, one sou; or, four sous a 
head. It is needless to observe that to swallow the 
‘coffee’ (which in Paris costs forty cents a pound) re- 
quires even more faith than the roast veal. Not a few 
sewing-girls, or domestics out of place, dine daily on a 
sou’s worth of bread. The table-service of the dinner 
at four sous is very simple. The table is an enormous 
block of wood, the surface of which is dug out into the 
form of bowls and plates. To each hole are attached, 
with iron chains, knives, forks and spoons of the same 
metal. A bucket of water dashed over the whole serves 
to ‘lay the table’ for the dinners next in course.”—Our 
second sketch exhibits a house-painter, or out-door artist 
and decorator. He is descending his ladder after having 


how 
Dunois, the young and brave, was bound for Palestine, and how 
that courageous and gallant young gentleman requested St. Mary 
to grant his modest desire to be hailed the bravest of the brave 
and wed the fairest of the*fair, and how after proving hi# title to 
rless valor by hacking off the heads of numberless Paynim 
what business had they to be Paynim?) he was rewarded by the 
hand of a certain Lady Isabelle, supposed to be the most beauti- 
ful of her sex. This same “ Partant pour la Sytie” which we 
have placed in the lips of our itinerant singer, this dish of milk 
and water, is now the national air, and usurps the place of that 
noble Marseillaise, the battle-cry of a nation staking all for inde- 
pendence, which, if heard in the streets of Paris to-day “would 
rouse the very stones to mutiny.” —The lowest of all occupations 
in Paris is that illustrated in our picture of the chiffonier or rag- 
picker. Yet these a who glean the garbage of the street 
sometimes, from such beginnings, amass fortanes. Jarvis says :— 
“T hired for the winter a fine apartment of a chiffonier, who had 
become a merchant of meubles (furniture), with an annual income 
of $8000, and was the owner of a country-seat.”—The last en- 
ving of this series delineates a student chatting with a grisette. 
The grisette is essentially a Parisian institution. No one can tell 
whence she comes— trom the foundling hospital, and when 
her career is ended, she does not die—she disappears. The 
grisette, though fond of pleasure, is hard-working, plying her 
needle often from morn till midnight, for scanty wages. ‘Tho 


Napoleon, for that is ~— now an especial favorite, telli 


dress of a grisette is an indescribable mixture of careless neatness, 
perfectly charming in the tout ensemble, modestly displaying the 
advan of a good, or skilfully concealing the defects of a bad 


» heir bonnets, when they mount them, are coquettish 
morsels of pasteboard covered with some fanciful stuff, and jaun 
tily fitting on the back of their heads, leaving the sides and front 
exposed. Their prettiness is in their easy air of well-bred assur 
ance and laughing features rather than in pretensions to beauty.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE STREET SINGER. 


ENGLAND AND CHINA. 
The London press is severe upon the course pursued towards 
China. It says :—‘ Generally speaking, the British nation are 
sensitively alive to appeals based on justice and mercy. They 
dislike the Palmerstonian line of quarrel, and would er beard 
and grapple with the strong than bully the weak. But China 
seems to be an exceptional case. We have sympathy for the, red 
man, armed avengers for the negro, are revolutionary at Naples, 
and philanthropic in Borneo. e protect Australian aborigines, 
and are jealous of the rights of Indian landowners. But some- 
how we have no bowels of compassion for the Chinese. The fact 
is, we have laughed at them till we have forgotten that humanit 
has its rights and feelings, even in China—that men are men still, 
though they wear petticoats and pigtails, and women women, 
though incapable of a polka. From the naive avowal of the de- 
linquent interpreter, in ‘Anson's Voyages,’ ‘Chinee man ver 


THE CHIFFONIER, OR RAG-PICKER. 


great e, truly, but have fash- 
ion Basil Hall’s 
diverting history of the decease of 
the pig ‘Jean,’ and the machina- 
tions of the Celestials against the 
‘bulk of her personals,’ our lite- 
rary notices of this strange people 
have tended mainly to excite our 
ridicule. The vulgar notion of a 
Chinaman is made up of a few 
— of diet and dress. 

hat can it signify how you deal 
with a set of fellows who wear 
hats like an umbrella, fatten pup- 
pies for pies, and think a fat mag- 
got excellent grub! Even our 
educated classes talk of ‘the ne- 
cessity of reading these conceited 
barbarians a lesson—as if with re- 
gard to them, and them only, the 
exercise of power might be di- 
vorced from responsibility—as if 
slaughter and spoliation ceased to 
be serious things when inflicted 
on the most industrious and most 
densely peopled region of the 
earth.’ Strangest of all, even our 
seamen seem to lose something of 
their tenderness of heart when 
poor John Chinaman is to be 
taught his weakness! The crew 
of the Alceste burst into a roar of 


es at seeing, as they fan- 
cied, the head of a mandarin | 
taken off by a round shot. Is 

not something of the same spirit | 
traceable in our accounts of re- 
cent ‘victories?’ We will not 

pursue this topic further, save to 

express an earnest hope that this 
evil is working its own cure— | 
that as we know the Chinese 
better we shall feel for them 
more, and treat them more wise- 
ly, more mercifully—must we 
add, more justly? They are 
covetous, no doubt; let us not 
enlighten them by an exhibition 


of rapacity. They are cunning— 
the weak often are; let us show 
them that the strong can afford to 
be honest. They are arrogant— 
let us forbear to trample on the 
pride of Con-fu-tsee with greater 
pride. They are idolaters—shame 
and woe to us if we offer them 
shells and rifle bullets as our best 
‘evidences of Christianity.’ ” 


THE RIVER STYX. 

He is the wisest man in the 
world who loves nothing. Did 
you ever hear of the river Styx ? 
One dip in it makes a man invul- 
nerable to all things—stones, ar- 
rows, bludgeons, swords, bullets, 
cannon-balls. It 
good deal in regimentals, if the 
soldiers might bathe there. So 
much for Styx upon the outward 
man; but I have often thought it 
would be a capital thing if people 
could take it inwardly—i 
could drink Styx, like the Bath 
waters. A course or two, and 
the interior of a man would then 
be insensible of foolish weakness. 
But you would never get the wo- 
men to drink it.—Jerrold. 


DANTE AND BEATRICE. 

The loss of his father in early life was an i le misfor- 
tune. He lost in him the authority and tender control which 
would have softened his ardent imagination, and modified his 
passions. However, he was still living when Dante was nine 
years old, as he one day took him to a festival at the house of a 
rich neighbor, Portinari, who was living with his wife and a young 
daughter called Beatrice, or, in the graceful Florentine abbrevia- 
tion, Bice. She was also between eight and nine years old. The 
child, says Boccaccio, was full of grace and nobleness. Her ap- 
pearance kindled in the enthusiastic soul of the boy an ardent 
affection, almost nameless on earth. Hs has given an account of 
his youthful emotions in his work entitled “ Vita Nuova,” which 
was composed in the vernacular idiom, when he was about twenty- 
two old. This title of “‘ Vita Nuova” does not precisely 
mean “new life,” but “ youthful life,” and rather, we believe, 
“life of initiation.” At the commencement of this book, he says 
that he was nine years old when the “glorious lady of his 
thoughts ” appeared before him ; she ap brilliant with sweet 
and noble colors as became her age. At this moment, he contin- 
ues, the vital spirit which dwells in the inmost core of the heart 
began to tremble in him so passionately, that he felt violent pul- 
sations in the smallest veins, and it seemed to say :—‘ Here is a 
deity more potent than myself, coming to exercise its domination 
over my heart.” From that day, he adds, love became the mas- 
ter of his soul. The beloved image never left him; he sought 
every épportunity of beholding her features. “They were’ he 
says, “so sweet that one could have applied to her the words of 
Homer, ‘She does not appear to be the daughter of a mortal, but 
of God;’” and her presence was so beneficent that he never per- 
mitted his human nature to escape the control of reason. From 
that day Beatrice became for Dante a type of perfection—a heav- 
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FRENCH STUDENT AND GRISETTE. 


enly being, toward whom he must elevate himself by the continued 
efforts of the will in shaking off the dust of earthly vicious affec- 
tions. When he had reached the age of full-grown passion—in the 
midst of the reckless youths—associated to their lawless excesses, 
it was enough for him to have perceived at a distance only the 
pious form of his beloved—to have followed her with his lingering 
gaze of love—he at once recovered the energy of virtue, and be- 
came powerless for evil. In his dreams he beheld her radiant. 
When in reality he beheld her surrounded by her companions, 
she appeared to him an immortal being, descended among earthly 
women to honor their weakness and protect their virtue; or, says 
Ozanam, if she were kneeling at the foot of the altar, he believed 
in her holy mediation for the sinners; he felt intuitively prayer 
flowing fervently from his lips. But when, on her retarn home, 
waiting for her on the way, he received from her the kindly salu- 
tation (salute) of Christian brotherhood ; then a sudden flame of 
charity kindled in him. It made him pardon his enemies, and, 
when she was near, bowing to him, a spirit of love annihilated 
for a moment his whole being. Afterward, adds the poet, at the 
moment when this noble lady inclined her head tow him, noth- 
ing could veil the dazzling light which inundated his eyes ; he be- 
came overpowered by an overflowing beatitude. This salutation 
alone was the ultimate end of all his wishes. Dante was so earn- 
est in his enthusiasm, that he conceived it to be shared by all his 
contemporaries. He says that when the noble lady was crossing 
the streets of the city, people hastened to see her pass; and those 
whom she approached felt so impressed, that they dared not raise 


their eyes, whilst she, enveloped in her humility as in a veil, went 
on without appearing cognizant of what was done or said in the 
crowd. ‘And. when she had passed, many exelaimed, “ She is not 


a woman, but one of the most beautiful angels of heaven !”—Life 
and Times of Dante 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
IDEAL INVOCATION. 


BY MRS. A. H. BAILEY. 


What is the magic charm that lies 
Deep in the light of those brown eyes? 
The dewy spell that flashes there, 
To tell my heart a spirit fair 
Shineth beneath the rougher rind? 
A hidden gem of heart and mind— 
A rare sweet flower I longed to find; 
Yet sought in vain 
A fleeting strain! 


"Tis not the charm of beauty rare, 
Symmetric form, complexion fair: 
Tis not the fleeting hue of health, 
Or intellect of wondrous wealth— 
The charm that like a diamond lies 
In the still lake of those brown eyes, 
Acd flashes but on kindred skies :* 
Then tell its name, 
And whence the flame! 


Tell me its name, that I may try 
Each hidden spell in earth or sky ; 
In potent herb or magic ore ; 
In tomes of astrologic lore : 
In all things iofty or refined, 
Some subtle, viewless tie to bind 
Heart unto heart, and mind to mind! 
I charge thee tell 
The hidden spell! 


I conjure thee, by all things bright 
That sparkle ‘neath the sun’s rich light, 
Tell me the secret of those eyes, 
And if they see the flood uprise 
That welleth from my epirit’s deep, 
Tide answering tide—or do I sleep, 
And must I only wake to weep 

A bright ideal, 

Though still unreal? 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 7. 


BY ALUNG. 


FIGHT WITH THE PIRATES OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


Savina vessels trading on the Chinese coast have a great many 
more difficulties to encounter, than people unacquainted with that 
coast would imagine. Channels badly surveyed, charts faulty and 
defective, sunken rocks without number, and growing coral reefs 
that alter from voyage to voyage—all these one would think might 
be sufficient to harass the voyager in those troubled waters. Yet 
these are not all; and to the list must be added strong and ever- 
changing currents, terrific gales of wind, and thick weather, hiding 
all the heavenly bodies by which the mariner guides his bark. And 
as a background to this portentous picture, there remains the cer- 
tain conviction that robbery and perhaps murder await him at the 
hands of the natives on shore, should he be shipwrecked, and yet 
preserve his life from the fury of the elements. To these heartless 
robbers the unfortunate mariner may look in vain for assistance 
or pity in his distress. They see in him only a powerless being, 
to be robbed of what little he may have succeeded in saving from 
the wreck, at the risk of his life; and look upon themselves as 
wonderfully generous, should they consent to spare that life. 

Nor yet does this constitute all the perils to which the navigator 
of these seas must expose himself. Should his vessel escape all 
the above-mentioned dangers, and take him safe to his destined 
port, there are still those on shore against whose machinations a 
guard mmust be kept; for robbery and murder of the “ outside 
barbarians,” as they call us, is a part of their creed, and they only 
need a reasonably safe opportunity, in order to make their works 
and their faith correspond. To accomplish their purpose, many 
and various are the stratagems they employ, particularly on ves- 
sels whose captains and officers are strangers on the coast, and 
consequently not aware of the many masks under which they dis- 
guise their villanous intentions. I will mention one case of this 
kind, which occurred within my own knowledge, and with the 
principal parties to which I was most intimately acquainted. It 
happened on board a small English brig called the “Julia,” about 
four years ago. 

The “Julia” left Hong Kong, bound for Shanghae with a cargo 
of sugar, during the southwest monsoon, which is a fair wind from 
the former to the latter port. It is common for vessels bound on 
this voyage, to go through what is called the “inside passage,” 
when the monsoon favors, thus saving a long distance; and the 
“ Julia” was ordered to follow this course. The brig carried a 
captain, mate and second mate, all of whom were Europeans, and 
a crew of sixteen Lascars, or natives of Hindostan, including the 
cook and steward. For the first five days, a fine wind cheered 
them on their passage, and this held with them until they had 
reached within a day’s sail of their port of destination. Then the 
wind gradually died away, until at length there was a dead calm, 
and the water all around lay like one continuous sheet of molten 
glass, reflecting back the bright rays of the mid-day sun. Not a 
breath stirred the sails of the little brig, even so much as to make 
them flap against the masts; they hung in the clew-lines, as flat 
and motionless as the surface of the water that mirrored the vessel 
beneath. The strong tide running through the channel caused 
the captain to let go his anchor, in order to hold on to what he 
had gained. Otherwise his vessel would soon have dropped back 
as far as he had sailed that day. 

Never did the eye of mariner look upon a more beautiful scene 


than that which then surrounded the “Julia.” On every side lay 
the numerous islands which form the Chinese Archipelago, with 
their rich foliage and endless variety of shades reflected in the 
calm waters; while the many channels which wound their way 
through them, opened up with vistas of gorgeous beauty, giving a 
glittering splendor to the picture, which filled the soul of the be- 
holder with rapture. The nearest of those islands was about a 
mile from where the brig lay at anchor, and from the vessel’s deck 
not a manor boat could be seen in any direction. The whole 
scene seemed a new creation, fresh from the hand of an all-boun- 
tiful Providence, with not a human being to roam its lovely islands 
or thread its mazy channels. But this appearance of freshness 
and innocence was but a seeming ; and woeful would have been 
his fate who had trusted to it; for every one of those islands was 
occupied by a large village of acknowledged pirates; and the 
stillness apparent all around was but the stealthy hush that pre- 
cedes the leopard’s spring. In the morning, the men were sent 
below to sleep ; and through the whole day nothing but the calm 
waters and lifeless islands met the listless gaze of the officers in 
charge of the deck. 

The captain of the “Julia” had not been long enough on the 
coast to know that there is certainly mischief brewing, when, in 
the vicinity of such characters as peopled those islands, no signs 
of life or activity are seen; and that extraordinary precautions 
must be adopted, to guard against the unknown mischief, in every 
way. This important knowledge the “Julia’s ” officers and crew 
soon had reason to learn; but, alas, for some of them, the lesson 
came too late. It was towards evening when a small boat was 
seen to come round the point of one of the islands, with a single 
man in it, who pulled straight for the brig. The captain showed 
his folly by permitting the man to come on board, who found 
among the seamen forward a ready sale for the fish, eggs and fruit 
he had brought with him. After stopping a short time on board, the 
boatman, seemingly well pleased with the ready sale he had met 
with for his articles of traffic, returned to the shore. 


During the week of calm which detained the “Julia” in her 
anchorage (a fate not unusual at that time of year in those wa- 
ters), the boatman came off each day, supplying plenty of every- 
thing at the most moderate rates of charge. At length, by his 
seeming fairness and honesty, he had gained the captain’s good 
will, who made him some trifling presents, and often engaged him 
in conversation. He accounted to the captain for the non-appear- 
ance of any large boats, or any more men, by saying that they 
had all gone on a long cruise, and would not be back for a month 
to come. 

The brig had now been becalmed six days, and there was no 
sign of a breeze. Their solitary visitor was the only man their 
company had seen during the whole of this time, and he came and 
went at pleasure, mixing with the men when he chose, and speak- 
ing broken English with the captain and officers. On the sixth 
day, while on board, he went into the forecastle, and taking from 
his bosom a bottle of samshoo, a spirit distilled from rice, poured 
out a small part of its contents into a vessel, mixed it with water, 
and drank it. He then handed the bottle to one of the men, who 
placed it to his nose to ascertain what its contents were, and then 
followed the Chinaman’s example. Thus it passed from one to 
another, until it was empty. This liquor, he told the men, was 
plenty on shore, and at length led them to employ him to furnish 
a supply, thus accomplishing the object which he had in view. 
The men clubbed up between them money enough to purchase a 
gallon, which the boatman promised to get, and smuggle on board 
the next day, on condition that they would not tell any of the offi- 
cers. On the day following, towards evening, the fellow made 
his appearance, and smuggled the liquor past the officers, in hol- 
low water-melons ; a small round jar being placed in a cavity of 
the evenly cut and hollow fruit. The men bore their prize off to 
the forecastle, anticipating a lively time that evening with their 
treasure. Soon after concluding his sales, the boatman left for the 
shore, gloating over his fiendish success. 

After supper the jars were brought forth from their hiding- 
place, and the beverage equally divided among all. One of the 
crew lay sick in his bunk, and sailor-like they remembered him in 
the allotment, putting his share away in a bottle, until he should 
be well enough to drink it. All the men indulged in a hearty 
draught, and sat down to smoke their pipes and chat. In due 
time each man’s pot was empty, the cook and steward, who were 
fellow-countrymen with the sailors, participating with the rest in 
their enjoyment, which alas, was soon to turn to woe and death. 
About an hour after swallowing the liquor, the whole crew were 
simultaneously taken sick. ‘The symptoms were violent and 
alarming, and the captain and officers were called to the forecas- 
tle. They tried all they could to relieve the agonized men, but 
their efforts and remedies were all in vain. 

One after another of the sufferers dropped dead around, with 
blood and foam issuing from the mouth, from which the tongue 
hung out, blackened and swollen, while the eyes seemed bursting 
from their sockets. The internal torture which they experienced, 
caused them to shriek fearfully ; and four of them, maddened by 
their sufferings, plunged into the sea,and sought a more speedy 
relief from their torments by drowning. Thus, in twenty min- 
utes from the time the first symptoms of sickness appeared, 
all the crew, except the sick man in the bunk, were stretched life- 
less upon the deck, or sunk beneath the tranquil waters at the 
vessel’s side. 

The sick sailor revealed to the captain the transaction with the 
boatman, relative to the samshoo, and exhibited the portion which 
had been put away for him. The captain at once saw that the 
liquor had been poisoned, and readily understood how so many 
of his men had been destroyed. A light suddenly broke upon his 
mind, also, as to the purpose for which this wholesale butchery 


of his crew had been perpetrated. He saw at a glance, when too 
late, the folly of his conduct in permitting the boatman to come 
on board, day after day, when common sense should have told 
him that the fellow, coming whence he did, must be a pirate. But 
there was no time to be lost in vain regrets, for the accomplices of 
the villain would doubtless be down upon the brig in force, as soon 
as they learned the success of his scheme in smuggling the pois- 
oned liquor on board. It was nearly dark, and the deck and fore- 
castle were still encumbered with the bloated and discolored bodies 
of the dead. The stench was dreadful and could not be borne ; it 
was therefore necessary to cast them into the water. Having done 
this, with the assistance of his officers, the bodies floated away on 
the surface, as though they had been dead for weeks. The cap- 
tain, though guilty of oversight in permitting the treacherous 
scoundrel to board his vessel, was a prompt and brave man, and 
like all brave men, he at once set about doing the best thing 
that could be done to avert the further evil consequences of his 
mistake. 

The chain cable was unshackled abaft the windlass, and a stop- 
per put on, so that the anchor could be slipped at once, should a 
breeze spring up; the topsail-yards were mast-headed, and all the 
other sails loosed, ready to sheet home and hoist away the mo- 
ment the wind should serve. The brig carried three six-pounders 
and two heavy midship guns. The former were loaded with 
grape and run out, ready for use; the latter were got aft upon the 
quarter-deck, and charged to the muzzle. All this hard work took 
time, and by seven o’clock they had barely finished the arduous 
task. They now rested from their labors, and with their weapons 
ready at their sides, sat down to await the coming of the expected 
enemy. 

Nor had they long to wait; for the captain’s anticipations as to 
the further designs of the pirates were correct; and at little past 
midnight they heard the sound of dipping oars, which told of the 
foe’s approach. The night was dark, and the boats could not be 
seen until within a short distance from the brig, as they came from 
the direction of the island where the boatman had his home. But 
they are descried at last in the gloom, and the gallant little band 
pour into them the heavy charges of grape and cannister from 
their cannon. Well was each gun aimed, and yells of pain burst 
from the approaching boats, as the shot told upon the wretches 
who composed their crews. The boats continued to press on, and 
the captain and officers took their stand upon the little quarter- 
deck, determined to sell their lives dearly. On either side of them 
stood the two guns on which was all their dependence. These 
pieces had been pointed forward, and commanded the deck. 

Like men contesting for a valuable prize at a regatta, the crews 
of the several boats rushed them along side, each craft striving to 
outstrip the other. The blood-thirsty rascals sprang up the high 
sides and over her bows, and in a moment her decks were crowded 
with men. But the competitors in this race of death paid dearly 
for their haste. A heavy shock shakes the little brig from stem to 
stern, as both guns are discharged at once among the invaders, and 
fifty mangled pirates strew the deck. The echo of the heavy can- 
non rings among the surrounding islands in the calm night, while 
the groans and shrieks of the wounded and dying keep up a hor- 
rid symphony on deck. Quicker even than they came, are the 
few not wounded pirates off the deck and putting away from the 
brig in their boats. The gallant defenders of the brig gave a 
hearty cheer of exultation at their success, which followed the re- 
treating foe across the waters and revived the distant echoes. So 
far, all had gone well, and strange to say, with one exception the 
Englishmen had escaped unhurt. The mate alone had been 
struck by one of the shower of balls which the pirates fired on 
their approach ; but it had only lodged to its own depth in the 
fleshy part of his thigh, and gave him but little trouble. 


They cleared the decks of the dead Chinamen, and even rid 
their ears of the groans of the wounded and dying, by tossing 
them over the vessel’s side, to make other arrangements for their 
lives. The guns were again run in and charged, in anticipation 
of another attack ; and, knowing what their fate would be if taken, 
they laid a train to the powder magazine, where, if there was not 
sufficient powder to blow the vessel to pieces, there was at least 
enough to sink her where she lay, and thus cheat the pirates of 
their coveted prize. Again they seated themselves and awaited 
their fate, in the darkness of the night. At about three o’clock in 
the morning, the creaking of an oar in a row-lock informed the 
little band of an attempt at surprise. But danger is a great sharp- 
ener of the sense of sight as well as hearing ; and before the pirates 
had gained as near the brig as on their first attempt, a death-deal- 
ing shower of grape sent many of those in the boats to their long 
home. Apparently maddened by the loss of their numbers, and 
ashamed to be beaten off by three men, they pulled their boats 
onward with redoubled speed, firing volley after volley at the brig. 
Again the guns of the “Julia” arouse the distant echoes, as their 
second discharge is poured into the pirates’ boats, now almost along- 
side ; and this time with fearful execution. 

The mate was again wounded, the second time severely, for he 
fell beside his gun. But-he managed to sit upright, grasping a 
revolver in each hand. The boats again reached the side, and 
springing upon deck, the pirates rushed aft to where the captain 
stood. A prompt discharge of the long guns checked them for a 
moment, and brought some of them to the deck. Several were 
nearly cut in two by the old scrap iron with which the pieces were 
loaded. Still a few rushed on, and cutlass in hand the captain 
received them, while every shot from the revolver in his left hand 
laid one of his assailants dead. In similar fashion the second 
mate dealt with the crowd that pressed upon him and the 
wounded mate. The latter, though disabled somewhat, was not 
idle, but with deliberate aim, fired upon those who were most 
forward in attacking his brother officers. 
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Yet must the unequal contest soon cease, and already the captain 
looks anxiously towards the train, from which he has been beaten 
back. His mind is evidently resolved upon the fearful alterna- 
tive of blowing up the magazine. And not a moment too late, if 
he could accomplish his terrible purpose ; for already are the fiends 
in the cabin, searching for plunder, although the brig has not yet 
been taken. But look! all hope is lost! The captain sinks be- 
neath that last blow, and already a dozen weapons are raised to be 
plunged into his heart!—What means that cry of terror that now 
burst from the conquerors ?—and who are these men, dressed in 
white, that sweep them from the deck like chaff before the wind, 
and save the brig and the lives of her brave defenders ? 

My sketch is finished. The men belonged to H. B. M. steam 
frigate “‘ Baracoota,” which vessel, on her way down the channel, 
heard the guns of the “Julia,” and sent her boats to the brig’s 
assistance, which fortunately arrived at the right time. The 
frigate’s boats followed the pirates to their bay, and made them pay 
dearly for their treachery to the “Julia,” as well as settle many 
other old scores of villany. That morning and afternoon was a 
busy time upon the pirate island ; and when the sun went down 
at evening, it looked upon the blackened and smouldering remains 
of forty-seven burned junks, and the ashes of their village. Around 
upon the island were strewn the dead bodies of the wretches who 
infested the lovely spot, and the carrion birds held high carnival 
upon them for weeks afterwards, leaving their polished bones to 
whiten in the sun. 

The commander of the “ Baracoota” took the wounded officers 
of the “Julia” to Hong Kong, in his steamer. There they re- 
ceived proper medical aid, and soon recovered ; after which they 
rejoined their vessel, which had been brought to the same port by 
some men and officers from the frigate. 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 


BY MATTHEW VINTON. 


Tat I was in love was a fact that did not admit of a shadow 
of doubt. I deported myself like a person in love; I talked like a 
person in love ; I looked like a person in love, and felt like a per- 
son in love. The affection that had taken possession of my youth- 
ful heart was no everyday one; I was sure of that. There wasn’t 
words enough in the English language to describe the height, 
depth, length and breadth of its grandeur. It was destined to be 
a grand accompaniment of the ages yet to be; a fixed principle 
throughout eternity; a planet of surpassing beauty in the broad 
heavens of home affections. My love was returned !—the strong 
yearnings of my nineteen-year-old soul went out in the direction 
of the most beautiful maiden in all Crankshire, and the most beau- 
tiful maiden in all Crankshire, in return, sent the yearnings of her 
heart out to meet mine. Twice a week, as often as the weeks came 
around, I went up to the old brown home of Deacon Stoddard to 
tell his daughter my love, and as regularly listened to a recital of 
its return from the red lips of my charming Janct. The good 
deacon made merry at our expense, and his jolly wife took a 
wicked pleasure in constantly reminding us of our youth. Janet 
was tortured by sly references to her play-house in the shed, her 
long-sleeved pinafores and pantalettes of six months before; while 
I was offered, while the deacon’s wife wore a face of immovable 
sobriety, an old coat of the deacoa’s for my mother to make into 
a roundabout for me. 

But the great love within us buoyed up our souls so nobly, that 
we were not much harmed by this wickedness. We were sure we 
were strong enough to live down all prejudices, and live them 
down we would, in spite of everything. Our love was mighty ; it 
should do a mighty work. Our love was powerful; we would 
prove to the world its power. Our love was strong; we would 
abide in its strength ; and—we did! I don’t know how it came 
about, but this was certain, that there did get into our precious 
heads a belief tnat we had better “ become one flesh.” We knew 
we were young, but what of that ?—didn’t we love each other? 
We knew that our parents would object to any such procedure ; 
but we were the ones that would have to abide by the wrong, if 
wrong it proved, and what was it to them ? 

Of a certain, then, we would be married. We would have a 
charming little home of our own. I would work for Janet, and 
Janet would work for me. We would put miles between all en- 
vious eyes and malignant tongues, and our home. We would 
have our happiness all to ourselves. O ecstasy! O joy!—how 
the full tides of bliss poured upon our souls at these thoughts ! 
How white-winged anticipation sat in the chambers of our hearts 
and sang of the golden future! Yes, yes, Janet and I would be 
married. We would steal slyly away from the house, while our 
cruel friends reposed in the arms of Morpheus; hie us, on “the 
wings of love,” to the nearest city ; Janct would become, in a mo- 
ment’s time, Mrs. Jason Brown, and I Mrs. Jason Brown’s hus- 
band. We would search out some humble, but still neat and 
tasteful cottage, with vines running over its windows, green moss 
over its roof, and a few rose bushes over its garden gate; in this 
cottage we would settle down for life, and—and—volumes would 
not contain the expectations that drified upon us after the event- 
ful “and.” 

At once we set about making preparations for this important 
journey. Everything, of course, must be conducted with the 
greatest secrecy. At twelve o’clock I was to leave my home 
stealthily, get my father’s gray nag noiselessly out of the barn 
and harness her, and then proceed to Janet. Janet was to be 
waiting for me at her chamber window. I was to place a ladder 
at that same window; she was to descend that ladder; we were 


to fly down to the road, through the old lane, to the spot where 
the horse was hitched, and then the wind should not outran us. 

There was but one difficulty in the way. Janet’s room was 
shared by her sister Fanny, a little, mischievous, wicked creature 
of eleven summers, who, to use Janet’s words, “ was awake at all 
hours of the night.” There was but one way for us if Fanny was 
aroused; she must be bribed into silence. For that purpose I 
placed in Janet’s hands a round, shining silver dollar. But Janet 
needed assistance, so she concluded to make Fanny her confidant 
the very afternoon before we started, and in that case prevent all 
possibility of her raising the house by a sudden outcry. 

Well, the long-looked-for, hoped-for, and yet dreaded night ar- 
rived at last. How slowly its leaden feet carried away the hours, 
and what a strange heartful of emotions I bore up, as I sat by my 
chamber window, looking out, as I thought, for the last time, upon 
the homestead of my father! The moon was out in all her splen- 
dor; she was kind to me, lighting up with her silver touches all 
the spots my eyes might wish to rest upon before I went out into 
the world a wanderer. The broad fields lay out smooth and 
shining before my gaze; the fields in which I had worked by my 
father’s side since I was a little boy—ah, a dear, kind father he 
had been! (At this juncture my throat began to ache). I turned 
away from the window. 

“If I could but see my mother once more!” I exclaimed, rub- 
bing my eyes with my coat sleeve. “No one ever had a better 
mother than I have !” 

I sat down in a chair and sobbed outright. I looked around 
for something to take with me that my mother’s hand had blessed 
with her touch. There was a spinning-wheel in the room where 
I slept; at the end of its spindle hung a woolen roll. With my 
knife I half cut and half tore it off, pressed it fervently to my lips, 
and then placed it tenderly in my vest pocket. I had not time to 
do more; the old clock in the kitchen warned me solemnly that 
my appointed time had arrived, and, with a slow, sad, yet noiseless 
step, I left the house. Once out in the open air, my wonted light- 
ness of spirits returned. I consoled myself with the thought that 
in a few years I should return again, a strong, healthy, wealthy, 
respected and influential man, an honor to my parents, a blessing 
to my friends, and—the husband of Janet. 

I have often wondered since, how I succeeded in getting away 
from home with my horse and wagon without arousing any one. 
But as good luck would have it, I made a triumphant exit from 
the old place, and in a few moments was jogging fearlessly along 
towards the home of Janet. My only dread was of the little sprite 
Fan; if after all she should betray us, what a dreadful, direful, 
desperate mischief it would be!—what a wretched predicament 
affairs would be in! I groaned aloud at the thought; yet I put 
a brave face upon the matter; I said if it was right that we should 
go, we should go; if it wasn’t right, in all probability we should 
stay at home; yet, right or not right, if that miserable little Fan 
did betray us, I’d spend all my days in avenging the wrong— 
that was certain. Was I in earnest ?—did I mean it? But we 
shall see. 

How earnestly and anxiously I gazed towards the chamber win- 
dow of Janet, as, after hitching my horse by the roadside, I walked 
cautiously up the long lane that led to the deacon’s house. O joy 
inexpressible !—the waving of a white handkerchief in the moonlight 
told me that everything was right, that in a few moments I should 
clasp Janet fondly to my breast, mine, mine forever! Ah, how 
happy I was !—so happy, indeed, that I stood still there in the 
moonlight, with my two hands pressed firmly to my left side, for 
fear my over-loaded heart would burst away from me entirely. 
What a figure I must have cut then? What an Apollo I must 
have looked, with my bean-pole-ish proportions, wrapped up in 
my wedding suit! I was slender; I was tall; I was gaunt; I 
am sure I was ugly-looking at that moment. 

What possessed me I cannot tell, but from an old chest I had 
taken a blue broadcloth swallow-tail coat that had belonged to my 
grandfather in the time of the wars, and in the pride of my youth 
had got into it. The tails came nearly to my heels, while the 
waist was nearly to my arm-pits. The sleeves reached down to 
the tips of my fingers, hiding entirely from view the luxuriant 
pair of white silk gloves, which I had allowed myself for the im- 
portant occasion. Above this uncouth pile of blue broadcloth was 
perched a hat. O ye stars and moon that looked upon it, testify 
with me that it was a hat !—a hat and not a stove-pipe, a hat and 
not a boot-leg! That hat!—looking back at it through the mists 
of twenty-five years, it seems to have arisen to the stature of two 
full feet, while its brim appears but little wider than my thumb 
nail. My eyesight isn’t quite as perfect now as it used to be, and 
so I may not see quite rightly. Make all due allowances, dear 
reader. 

I say that I must have looked ugly at that moment. Be that as 
it may, I thought I was looking splendidly ; I thought the figure 
I cut was an honor to the name of Brown, and I was proud of it; 
proud as I stalked up to Janet’s window, and placed carefully 
there the ladder that was to bear her to my side. Everything was 
silent about the house. Fate was surely with us; Fanny had been 
bribed into service. As I stood there, I could see her light, lithe 
little figure flit noiselessly to and fro by the window, and how I 
blessed her—blessed her, from the very bottom of my heart, for 
her kindness ! 

At last Janet commenced descending the ladder, and as she did 
so the moon crowded in out of sight under a huge black cloud. 
The very heavens favored us; our success might be looked upon 
as fixed. Three steps more upon the ladder’s rounds, and Janet’s 
dainty little feet would stand upon terra firma beside my own. 
The steps were taken, and she held for a moment fondly within 
the sleeves of my blue broadcloth, before we looked up to the win- 


dow, both with upraised hands to catch a small bundle of clothing 


that Fanny was to throw down to us, and which we had no other 
means of carrying with us. 

“Be quict, Fan,” whispered Janet, as her sister appeared at the 
window and poised the bundle above our heads. “Be quiet, Fan, 
for Heaven’s sake, and drop it quickly !” 

But Fanny still stood there, swinging backward and forward, 
backward and forward, the huge bundle, without heeding Janet’s 
earnest entreaty. 

“Do, do throw it, Fanny, dear! Do have some mercy on me! 
What if father should know of this? What if he should be 
awakened—” 

“La, give it to her, Fan; don’t plague your sister, she’s in a 
hurry!” called a voice at that moment from the closed blinds of, 
the parlor windows, which belonged to none other than Deacon 
Stoddard. “ Give her the things, and tell the boys to carry out a 
bag of corn, a cheese, some wheat, and some butter to the wagon. 
Janet must have a setting out. Only be still about it, Fan,” 

For a moment we were petrified upon the spot; I thought I 
should fall to the ground. What should we do—run, faint, die, 
evaporate, or go mad? While we stood undecided, two huge 
comfortables fell at our feet from the window, followed at once by 
sheets, pillow-cases, quilts, table-cloths, and sundry other articles 
necessary to the setting up of a respectable housekeeping estab- 
lishment. 

“Mother, mother, don’t one of these new feather beds belong to 
Janet ?”’ called Charlie Stoddard, from one part of the house. 

“ Yes, yes, and a bolster, and a pair of nice pillows, too. Carry 
’em right out of the front door!” was the answer. 

“Whose horse have you, Jason?” asked the deacon, pushing 
open the blind. “ Your father’s ?” 

“ Y-e-e-s, sir,” I stammered. 

“ Humph, didn’t you know better than that?’ That old gray 
isn’t worth a button to go. Why didn’t you come up to my barn 
and get my black mare? Sam, Sam, hurry right straight to the 
barn and harness black Molly for Jason! If you'll believe it, he 
was going to start off with his father’s old horse! Be spry, Sam, 
work lively ; they’re in a hurry ; it’s time they were off!” 

“ Have you anything with you, Janet, to eat on the road ?” put 
in Mrs. Stoddard, poking her head out of the window. 

“No, ma’am,” faltered Janet, moving a step or two from me. 

“Well, that’s great calculations! And if I live, there isn’t a 
bit of cake cooked in the house, either; or a doughnut fried! Can 
you make some white bread and bacon, and some brown bread 
and cheese do, Jason? It’s all we have.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said, meekly, stepping easily as I could a 
little further from Janet. 

“Look, father and mother, quick, now the moon is out, and see 
Jason’s new coat and hat!” called Fan, from the window, her 
merry voice trembling with suppressed laughter. “ Isn’t that coat 
a splendid one, father !—just look at the length of its tails!” 

“Just give me my glasses, wife?” said the deacon.. “Ie it a 
new one, Jason?” 

“ Yes, sir, rather new,” I said, giving an eager look in the direc- 
tion of the lane. 

“Well,” drawled the deacon, eyeing me slyly, “that coat is 
handsome !” 

“ And his hat, father !”’ called the wicked little Fan. 

“T de-clare !” exclaimed the deacon. “ Wife, wife, look here 
and see Jason’s coat and hat!” 

What should I-do—stand there till morning before that inces- 
sant fire of words ?—should I run ?—should I sneak off slowly, as 
Janet was doing? What, O what should I do? 

“Don’t they look nice, mother?” asked the deacon, putting one 
broad, brown hand over his mouth, and doubling his gray head 
almost down to his knees. ‘“‘ He-haw, he-haw, hi-he-haw !—moth- 
er—he-haw !—don’t they look nice ?”’ roared the deacon. 


Icouldn’t stand it any longer. The deacon’s laughter was a sig- 
nal; it was echoed from all parts of the house. Fan cackled from 
the chamber window; Sam shouted from the barn; Mrs. Stod- 
dard “‘ho-ho-ho’d” from the kitchen, while Charlie threw himself 
down fn the door yard and screamed like a wild Indian. I turned 
around ; I gave a leap across the garden. Every Stoddard called 
after me. I am wrong; every Stoddard but Janet; she remained 
silent. One told me to come back for the bread and cheese; an- 
other that I had forgotten my bundle and bride; another bade me 
wait for black Molly and the new buggy; Fan bade me hold up 
my coat tails, or I should get them draggled. I didn’t heed any 
of these requests ; I went directly for home. I reached home, feel- 
ing sheepish—no, sheepish is a weak word for it—I can’t express 
to you howI felt. I had a great idea of hanging myself; I thought 
I had better be dead than alive; that I had made an idiot of my- 
self. It was all plain; Fan had betrayed us. I vowed vengeance 
upon her until broad daylight, then sneaked out to the barn and 
hid in the hay-mow. I staid there until Charlie Stoddard brought 
home my father’s horse. ‘ 

The old gentleman was frightened; wanted to know how he 
came by the horse. He was told to ask me; he did ask me, and 
I made a clean breast of it. I didn’t promise him not to repeat 
the offence ; there was no need of it; but I am sure of this, I did 
not look at a girl for seven years—no, not for seven years. When 
the eighth year came round, I remembered my old vow against 
Fanny Stoddard. Well, to make a long story short, I married 
Fanny. Janet became a parson’s wife. 

And here let me tell you in confidence, reader, that I really 
think little Fanny Stoddard had a real deep motive in her head 
when she betrayed Janet and I, though she was but a child. She 
liked me, even then, J believe. Well, at any rate she declares 


every time that the affair is mentioned, that I have had my re- 
venge upon her. Bless her faithful heart, it has been indeed a 
sweet one! 
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POLICE SCENE, LONDON. 

The accompanying sketch represents one of those scenes which 
every er"? in the “ Great Metropolis ” must have wit- 
nessed. The artist makes us the spectators of a truly mournful 
procession, and he has thrown such = expression into his 
groups that it seems as if the mantle of Hogarth, that wonderful 
satirist of the pencil, had fallen upon him. A band of police- 
men, distinguished by their truly British uniform, round hats, 
long surtouts, and broad leather belts, is escorting to trial the vic- 
tims of the law collected the night previous. Some of these men 
have benevolent faces, others are hard-featured, others again care- 
less and indifferent, one or two perfect Bumbles, puffed up with 
the sufficiency of that “porochial” functionary. The culprits 
vary still more in expression. First in the file is a-ha wo- 
man whom want and, possibly, intemperance, have driven to theft. 
On the right of the second officer, a blear-eyed victim of gin 
moves — along, while on his left, a juvenile pilferer, remind- 
ing us strongly of Jew Fragan’s favorite, the “ Artful Dodger,” 
or of Sefton as Jemmy Twitcher, follows the current. Conceal- 
ing his face by an umbrella, is a well-dressed man, one who doubt- 
less calls himself a gentleman, who has doubtless been “ pulled ” 
for a “ lark,” a fancy phrase which includes some such dignified and 

le amusement, as wrenching off door-knockers, pulling 
out bell-handles by the roots, and beating watchmen, manly Brit- 
ish sports, a taste for which was engendered by that exceeding] 
moral drama “ ‘Tom and mi or Life in London,” and in whic! 
the late Marquis of Waterford, with other peers of the realm, was 
thought particularly to excel. After his lordship, for he may pos- 
sibly be a lord, walks an unmistakable member of the swell mob, 


dressed in the very height of fashion, neck ribbon, mustache and 
all. He has doubtless been fingering a “reader,” the owner of | 


which, not at all desirous of parting with his pocket-book, and 
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pushed the lady into a dark room, with the words, “Hide your- 
self, for there is no speaking to him to-day. The lady conse- 
quently left without executing her commission. 

A day or two afterwards, Beethoven sent the waltz to the gen- 
tleman’s house, with the following note, the authenticity of which 
is beyond a doubt, as the original is now lying before us : 


“ Dear Sizr,—Through the stupidity of my housekeeper, your 
mother was sent away, without my being told a word of her visit. 
I have severely censured her unbecoming conduct, in not intro- 
ducing your mother into my room ; the rishness and coarse- 
ness of these people, whom I am unfortunate enough to have 
around me, are known to every one. I beg your pardon. 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
“Louis Van BeETHoven.” 


Poor, feeling man, who, in addition to the colossal misfortune 
(doubly terrible to such a composer) of being deprived of the 
sense of hearing, was compelled to suffer the torture, which eat 
into his very soul, of passing among such persons his existence, 
saddened, moreover, by other heart-depressing family matters, 
which were communicated by Beethoven himself—who desired 


and asked for sympathy—to the writer. 


EXTREME OLD AGE. 

There are certainly more things in old age than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy. Flourens says a man is naturally a centen- 
arian, who may double his term of life. Old Parr died by acci- 
dent, sound, hale, and healthy, at the age of 152. The fact rests 
upon the most competent testimony possible—the public and sci- 
entific report of Dr. Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, and the founder of the science of ovology. And the 


| other day one James Nolan is reported to have died in Ireland at 


JOHN CHINAMAN IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Chinese residing in Australia are usually—and this should 
be borne in mind, lest we judge of a whole race by its off-scour- 
ing—of the very lowest class. They are brought over, in large 
gangs, by speculative countrymen of their own, under condition 
of working in the gold mines, and they seldom apply themselves 
to any other sort of labor. The ‘‘headman,” as he is termed, 
supplies them with food, principally rice, and also with shelter 
and tools. In return, he receives a fixed proportion of the gold 
obtaimed by them ; and there is no instance on record of either 
rap 4 breaking faith. But the headman’s gains are not limited to 

is share of the gold. He is usually storekeeper, opium seller, 
and bling-housekeeper to the fraternity. In the centre of the 
- id tents, which constitute a Chinese “camp,” one erection 
of a superior height and size, is distinguished by a red flag in- 
scribed with mystic hieroglyphies. This is the abode of the head- 
man, and here the Chinese miners assemble to spend surplus 
gains, chiefly on opium smoking and gambling. Quail-fights and 
cockchafer matches are favorite amusements. One method of 
spending time and money is remarkable for its combination of the 
uttermost stretch of laziness with an intense excitement. Each 
gambler places before himself a lump of sugar; all lie still as 
sleepers, until he upon whose lump a fly first settles, wins the 
stakes. When John Chinaman lands in the colony he is inva- 
riably clothed in the blue, padded jerkin, short wide trousers, 

uliar shoes, and large conical wicker-ware hat of his native 

d. But, when he has earned money enough, he casts aside his 
dress, and clothes himself after the manner of the European. 

If he can afford to array his legs in enamelled knee-boots with 
scarlet tops, and his person in a black frock coat, he is sure to do 
so. Then, with a red silk sash tied round his waist, a tall black 
hat on his head, a cune in his hand, one or two gold rings on his 
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CONDUCTING THE NIGHT CHARGES TO THE POLICE COURT, LONDON. 


detecting the offender, has handed him over to the tender mercies 
of the law. Once he would have dangled from a rope for this 
offence ; but now he will probably be transported to the penal col- 
ony, and perhaps in time have an esquire attached to his name, 
and figure as an extensive landed proprietor, like Wilkins Micaw- 
ber. Near the close of this procession of Guilt and Law, is an 
old woman, yzed with age and crazed with gin. A few 
hours before as she imbibed the deadly poison in a gin palace, she 
was, for a moment, fortunate and young once more—now she is 
awake to all the horrors of reality. Poor human nature! what 
pictures you present in your fallen state! 


A TRUE ANECDOTE OF LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN. 

In the year 1825, a well-known artist, who was also a dilettante 
in musical composition, published a small volume of waltzes. 
Each was expressly com for the occasion by one of the most 

pular and celebrated composers of the day, since nobody re- 
Fased his contribution to the editor, who wished to pay a curative 
trip to Carlsbad with the proceeds. The book met with an ex- 
traordinary success and rapid sale. Suddenly the editor hit upon 
the notion of soliciting a contribution from the great Louis Van 
Beethoven, with whom he had formerly been acquainted, through 
his grandfather and father. With the noblest and most affection- 
ate readiness, the great composer promised compliance with his 
petitioner’s wish, and gave him not only a waltz, but (he, the in- 

‘ comparable), a trio into the bargain. He told the gentleman to 
come for the work, which would be finished in about four weeks. 
As, however, the gentleman fell ill, he was unable to go, and 
obliged to renounce so interesting a visit. He begged, therefore, 
his mother to fetch the work, and express his thanks. 

But the housekeeper, to whom the lady gave her name, would 
not admit her, saying her master was again very cracked that day. 
As, at this moment, Beethoven put his head out of the door, she 


the age of 115 or 116 years. Now, very important physiological, 
moral, and social results would, we suspect, be obtained, were 
cases of this kind made the subjects of scientific investigation by 
competent physical and metaphysical students. The following 
are the facts as recorded in the newspaper paragraphs: ‘“ Mr. 
James Nolan died April 24, 1858, at Aucbindrane, Carlow, Ire- 
land, having reached the age of 115 years and 9 months. All his 
faculties were preserved te him until his death, his sight being 
nearly perfect, and only his hearing defective. There is some- 
thing more interesting in these facts than his being the oldest sub- 
ject of her majesty, who had lived in the reigns of five sovereigns 
of England. No doubt it is curious to be carried back by two 
lives—Mr. Nolan and his father—to the reign of Charles II., and 
almost to the time of Cromwell. But Mr. Nolan, in as far as 
longevity is concerned, is the most extraordinary specimen of the 
hominal species in our times and island. And very useful hints 
for the guidance of human life might be obtained from the com- 
lete investigation of the facts of the lives of men and women 
ike him. The means, moreover, of satisfying a wholesome and 
useful curiosity exist in the case upon the spot; for it has been 
well said, that all human knowledge is represented in every vil- 
lage or parish in which there reside a clergyman, a lawyer, and a 
doctor. The lawyer could tell us the proofs which establish the 
birth of Mr. James Nolan in 1742; the doctor could describe to 
us his constitution, habits, diet, and precautions ; and, lastly, the 
clergyman could give us an account of his moral dispositions— 
the most important consideration of all in regard to longevity. 
The remarks we have made upon the case of Mr. James Nolan 
apply equally to the case of a woman, who, according to the 
report of the registrar-general for the first quarter of this year, 
died the other day at Cawdor, in the county of Nairn, at the age 
of 110 years. As we have said, this subject of human longevity 
is worthy of deeper study.” —Glasgow ‘Mail. 


fingers, and a Manilla cheroot in his mouth, he feels he is a de- 
veloped creature, and is proud of his appearance. His tail, of 
course, disappears in the earlier stages ot his transformation ; 
the razor also has been laid aside; and, by the time that he bursts 
into his fall splendor of tailoring, a crop of carefully-oiled, but 
somewhat stubby black hair has grown over his once well-shaven 
face. In the article of diet also, John undergoes a wondrons 
change. On his first arrival, he is, perforce, content with a hand- 
ful of rice and a little curry ; he esteems himself singularly fortu- 
nate if he be occasionally able to procure a few scraps and bones 
of meat. As the gold finds 1ts way out of mother earth into his 
pockets, he expands the borders of his bill of fare. Choice joints 
of meat, and a plentiful supply of vegetables, are freely pur- 
chased ; for he is not parsimonious. No price is too high to keep 
him from a meal on birds—especially male birds—of any kinds ; 
and he is not less fond of pork. Be it observed, too, that a Chi- 
naman can coax a pig as no other being can. A pig is, in the 
hands of every Chinaman, what a horse is in the hands of Mr. 
Rarey. The Chinese communicate together throughout the conn- 
try. As the stage wagon rolls along, one of them may often be 
observed stationed by the roadside. When the coach passes he 
springs upon the step and exchanges a few words with his fellow- 
countrymen inside. Presently another man repeats the operation, 
and in this way information of the rise or fall of articles of com- 
merce, or the variations in the price of gold at Melbourne, travels 
throughout their community in time to be of use, before the 
European storekeepers on the gold fields can take advantage of 
it.—Di "s Household Words. 

Virtue reads prettily upon a tombstone, but it is a losing qual- 
ity with bare walls and a quenched hearth. Virtue, honesty, be- 
nevolence—what are they? The counters with which the wise 
men of the world gull its fools and slaves 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One OMS YORE. 250 
Five copies one year. . 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter ‘up of the club). . ep eccecces 20 00 
One copy of Prcroriat, and one copy of Tas Fiac or OUR 
Union, when m together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Mippisussx Faruer.—The efficacy of gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, as a fer- 
tilizer, is the subject of a great diversity of opinion among farmers. Along 
the seacoasts it has been found useless; the muriatic acid derived from the 
salt water converts the plaster into an insoluble substance called muriate 
of lime—but in other sections it is highly prized. Its value consists in the 
fact that it will seize upon and chai the ammonia, which exists in all 
rain-water, *‘ into a sulphate of ammonia, which, not being violate, remains 
- he soil, to be wed and absorbed by the spongelets of the roots of 

3D. South Boston.—A full explanation of the telegra) re stem would re- 
quire « volume. You had better read Davis's ‘‘ Man tro-Magnet- 

m 

Inquinsr.—The electric clock with all wheel-work in the time-keep- 
part. It runs without hts or springs, and its moving power isa 
vanic battery. By means of this electric clock. every room in a large 
establishment may be furnished with an instrument of simple construction, 
indicating the precise time, with an accuracy that could not be obtained 
by independent clocks, without referring to the cost; railway stations may 
= ut into connection with a t central clock. and show uniform time ; 
by an extension of the one clock or motive power might suffice 

ter an entire city. 

H. D.—Declined. 

J. A.D, Millwood county, Missouri.—The moral character of the candidate 
must be vouched for satisfactorily. There is a limit with regard to 
The studies are severe, but the students are well trained physically. he 
—— is once a year—in the fall, we think The expenses are paid 

the United States. The appointments are made from eath congressional 

t, and thro = recommendation of the representative for each 

district. You had best write to, or call upon. the representative your 
district, who would give all the information you desire. 

J. 8.—Count Demidoff is not dead. 

R. L.—Certainly—at the time of the coup d’etat the English journals de- 
nounced Louis Napoleon in the severest terms. When his alliance was 

P jon of the Crimean war, they lauded 


him to th: . 
** Pup,” Rockport, Mass.—The population of London in 1845 was two and a 


Crerx, Salem, Mass.—When a bank-note is paid into the Bank of England it 
is never re- issued. The notes are endorsed with the date of reception, and 
then filed away in boxes, where they are kept ten years, at the expiration 
of which time they are put into the paper-mill and ground over. The 
perests engraving, printing, etc., of the bank are carried on in the 

nk building itself. In the business room about a thousand clerks are 
constantly hurd at work. 

Voyraeeur.—There are steamers constantly running between Liverpool and 
Havre. We should advise you to sail direct teem ow York for Havre. 


HonoraB_x Conpuct.—At one period of his commercial 
career in New York, Cyrus W. Field, of telegraph fame, was 
compelled to fail and compromise with his creditors. But he was 
soon successful again, and calling a meeting of his creditors, paid 


all his obligations with interest. Such a man deserves the glori- 
ous success that has crowned his career. 


Onze a Yuear!—Purchase a copy of Bailou’s Dollar 
Monthly, for ten cents, at the nearest periodical depot, and see 
what we mean by saying that it is the cheapest magazine in the 
world! One dollar a year! 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» Miss J. M. Davenport, who has passed the summer at 


Lynn, plays an engagement at the Boston Theatre. 
---. “Flaneur,” the pleasant Paris correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Post, is now at home in Boston. 


- The gold medal presented t6 Cyrus W. Field has the 
motto “ Nil desperandum—perseverentia vincit.”’ 
-++. A pear-tree in Salem, two centuries old, has this year 
produced very delicious fruit. 
-++. In one year the sum of £118,576 was expended in the 
united kingdom of Great Britain for medical fees. 
- In England, when the militia go into camp, they fre- 
quently spend twenty days inside the lines. 
.++» Major-General Sir W. Fenwick Williams’s visit to his 
native Nova Scotia excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
. Twenty-three notorious thieves lately sailed from New 
York for the Pacific coast and Frazer’s River. 
... The press and the pulpit have pretty nearly used up the 
subject of the Atlantic cable by articles and sermons. 
.... A good hearty laugh not only does good to the man who 
indulges in it, but to all who hear him. 
... The banker of the rouge-et-noir tables at Baden Baden 
has been broken twice this season. 
. The changes time effects in words are curious. Formerly, 
youth of both sexes were denominated “ girls.” 
. On a certain railroad, when a fady wants a drink of water, 
the conductor “chocks the wheels,” and goes and gets it. 
-. Messrs. Longman & Co., of London, has just pablished 
the life of a lady queerly named Schimmelpenvrick. 
A parish in England has a self-acting organ that plays 
twenty tanes—but the trouble is, you can’t stop it. 
. The pecuniary difficulties of the Leviathan, now Great 
Eastern steamer, do not seem to be alleviated. 
. There are now four theatres in full blast in this city. 
People needn’t lack amusements, certainly. 
. The chief result of the Canadian legislature, says a Mon- 
treal paper, is, that it costs $500,000. 
.+++ The Indians will hardly like to see the indomitable Har- 
ney in command of our troops in Washington Territory. 
+. Insolent rowdyism is again rampant in New York city. 
How about that vigilance committee ? 
. Advices from Venice state the death of the bishop of that 
diocese, the brother of the great sculptor, Canova. 
-++. The Bible purchased by the ladies of Halifax for Lady 
Inglis, was presented to her by Hon. 8. Cunard. 


CAUSE OF THE POTATO ROT. 

Some years since the State of Massachusetts offered a reward 
of ten thousand dollars for the discovery of a practicable and 
effective remedy for the potato rot. Other governments and vari- 
ous societies have from time to time offered rewards for the dis- 
covery of the cause and cure of this destructive disease. But, 
though great attention has been paid to the subject by agricultu- 
rists and chemists, no remedy has hitherto been proposed which 
has proved adequate to stay the disorder, and no very satisfactory 
light has been thrown upon the subject. Various theories as to 
the nature and cause of the rot have been suggested, and modes 
of treatment founded thereon have been prescribed, but after a 
longer or shorter trial, all the remedies have failed. We believe 
that Massachusetts has repealed her law, authorizing the payment 
of a reward, but presume she would willingly grant a handsome 
gratuity to that public benefactor who should succeed in preserv- 
ing potatoes from destruction. The potato crop is one of the 
most important that the country produces, and any man who can 
prescribe a means of saving so valuable an article of subsistence 
for the use of man, will render a service of such magnitude as to 
entitle him to the gratitude and bounty of the government. 

A new competitor for the honor of exterminating this serious 
evil, has recently promulgated the results of his investigations in 
the Scientific American, and claims to have found the cause and 
cure. Mr. Alexander Henderson of Buffalo, N. Y., says he has 
been studying the matter for the last twelve years, and has arrived 
at the conclusion that the disorder is caused by an insect called 
the Phytocoris Linealaris, which is hatched upon the seed potato 
after it is planted, and subsequently preys upon the new tubers and 
poisons them, causing them to rot. By examining the potato 
with a microscope, just before planting, he discovered upon the 
surface a small, yellowish, oval substance, secured to the potato 
by a gummy covering. This is the egg of the Phytocoris; and 
tubers bearing this mark will produce unsound potatoes. When 
they are planted at the usual depth, the warmth and moisture of 
the earth causes this egg to be hatched, usually a few days after 
planting. From this delicate egg proceeds a small insect, from a 
twelfth to a twentieth of an inch in length. It is without wings, 
but has six perfect legs, two antenne or feelers, a three-tubed pro- 
boscis, and a pair of brilliant black eyes. This creature com- 
mences feeding upon the seed as soon as born, by sucking its nu- 
triment through one of the tubes of its proboscis, changing to the 
new roots as they appear ; through another tube it probably injects 
poison into the tubers, and through a third it breathes. This goes 
on two or three months, after which the insect’s wings appear, 
and by this time the vine has attained its growth. It then makes 
its way up to the surface of the earth to try its new wings, and 
feeds upon the vine, which withers and dies soon after it is 
attacked. The poison injected into the tubers causes spots upon 
the surface, which soon spread to blotches; and by the time the 
insect.is ready to leave them for the yines above, enough of the 
virus has been communicated to the new potato to cause nearly 
the whole of it to rot. Mr. Henderson’s remedy for the disease, 
based upon his discovery as to the cause of it, is to sprinkle quick- 
lime upon the seed before planting, for the purpose of destroying 
the vitality of the egg. He also recommends that the seed be 
planted deep, 80 as to prevent the egg trom germinating ; that the 


earth be hoed well round the vines, and that all openings in the 
soil be closed up by pressure. The remedy is certainly a safe one 
as well as sensible, and it would be well for our farmers to try it. 


NEPTUNE IN WRATH. 

During the past five years, the amount of property wrecked on 
the English coast was five millions of dollars a year. This rather 
militates against a theory we heard broached in a suburban pul- 
pit lately, apropos of the success of the Atlantic cable. “In olden 
times,” said the preacher, “when man used the ocean for purposes 
of gain, of battle and of conquest, the sea warred against man, was 
his declared enemy, and dashed his galleons and galleys to frag- 
ments. But now when higher aims animated the navigator, when 
seas were traversed for the peaceful purpose of commerce, and to 
spread Christianity, comfort and civilization, the sea was no longer 
the enemy and master, but the friend and servants of man. The 
Atlantic was traversed in safety,” ete. No doubt navigation has 
improved in skill and safety—the winds and currents are better 
understood, steam has extended its sceptre over the great deep— 
but old Neptune is still not wholly tamed. He often re-asserts his 
might, and then, in his wild wrath, all the arts of man are in vain 
when opposed to him; and he is indiscriminate in his fury, de- 
vouring that peaceful white-winged messenger of commerce, pur- 
suing a legitimate traffic, and perhaps sparing the pirate, the 
smuggler, and the ship bound for a freight of wretched Coolies. 


Tue SwepisH Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt is living near London, with her husband, and two little 
nightingales, a male and a female. She has not forgotten this 
country, and always gives a warm welcome to American visitors. 
It is not impossible that we may see her on this side of the Atlan- 
tic before many months. 


Horses anp Mvusic.—The city of Providence wages unrelent- 
ing war on circusses and hand-organs. Elsewhere the tan may be 
spread, and “old Dog Tray ” extorted by a cruel crank, but not 
in Providence. 


Savincs Banxs.—There are cighty-six of these institutions in 
Massachusetts, and the property deposited amounts to thirty three 
million dollars. 


Baitisnu Inp1a.—The whole outlay for public works in India 


during the years 1844 and 1845 was £2,230,000. 


THE PIRATES OF OLD. 

In the sixth century of our era, long before the introduction of 
Christianity into Sweden and Denmark, the inhabitants of those 
countries were famed for their bold and extensive maritime ex- 
cursions for plunder. Piracy was the most distinguished and 
honorable pursuit of their heroes and great men, and the offices 
of religion were employed to invoke the blessing of Heaven upon 
their expeditions. The religion of Odin was celebrated with bar- 
baric pomp, and served to inspire the warriors with bravery and 
hardihood. The following stanza, from the death-song of Regnaz 
Lodbrok, a Danish leader, who was made prisoner of war in Bri- 
tain, and put to death by reptiles in the Snake Tower, shows the 
spirit with which their religion inspired them : 

Cease my strain! I hear them call, 
Who bid me hence to Odin’s hall; 
High-seated in their blessed abodes, 
I soon shall quaff the cup of 7 
The hours of life have glided by; 
I fall, but laughing will I die! 

In the valley of Hertha, near Hledru, the ancient capital of 
Denmark, was the sacred grove, in the midst of a dismal and som- 
bre forest. In this grove stood a stone altar, on which the Danes 
every nine years celebrated their horrible sacrifices of human vic- 
tims. During the month of January, they flocked together in 
crowds from the mainland and. the islands, and with maiy cere- 
monies offered up to their gods ninety-nine men, and as many 
horses and cocks, as a peace-offering to the offended deities, and 
for the purpose of conciliating their favor for their maritime 
expeditions. 

The descendants of Odin, of the dynasty of Ynglingar, ruled 
over Sweden, and resided at Upsala, just north of the present city 
of Upsal. At this ancient seat of royalty is still to be seen the 
celebrated Mora-stone, on which the ancient heathen kings were 
crowned, and received the homage of their subjects of Swealand 
and Gothland. At Sigtuna, on the frith ot Malarn, stood a large 
wooden temple, built by Odin, called Oden-sala, or Oden’s Hall, 
the revered sanctuary of all heathen Northmen down to the ninth 
century. This temple possessed immense wealth in gold and 
silver ornaments, the fruits of piratical expeditions ; for the sea- 
kings always consecrated to Odin and Thor part of the spoils of 
their plundering excursions. In this sanctuary were the statues 
of their gods. Odin was represented with a drawn sword in his 
hand; Thor with a hammer, and the fair image of Frigga ex- 
pressed her mild empire as the goddess of love and marriage. 
The heathen worship at length gave way@o the Christian system, 
under the devoted labors of Ansgarius, a monk who went from 
France in the ninth century, and labored in the conversion of 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, to Christianity. 

NAPOLEON I, 

Nothing in the world was eveMmore strangely contrasted than 
the state in which tho great emperor of the French lived after he 
had shaken Europe by his victories and his habits as the young 


commander of artillery. When as emperor he made his cam- 
paigns, his post seemed always rather the centre of a brilliant 
court than the head-quarters of a general. The severest etiquette 
reigned around him ; his aides-de-camp and officers were no long- 


er received at his table, and he evinced much fastidiousness as to 


those whom he should admit; to take a repast with him was a 
distinguished honor, not to be obtained without difficulty. He 
dined, so to speak, in public; while he ate or was entering his 
salle a manger, the people flocked to feast their eyes upon him. 
Meanwhile, he never appeared embarrassed or confused by the 
excessive demonstrations of respect showered upon him, but be- 
haved as though he had been accustomed to them all his life. His 
saloons, and a vast pavilion he had caused to be erected in front 
of his palace, were constantly filled by a crowd of generals and 
administrators, and the highest nobles and most distinguished 
men in Italy, who came to solicit a favor of a glance or of a mo- 
mentary interview. Everything had succumbed to the eclat of 
his victories and the haughtiness of his demeanor. He was no 
longer the general of a triumphant republic, but a conqueror upon 
his own account, imposing decrees upon the vanquished. Yetthe 
French begrudged not his splendor, for he was the representative 
of genius leaping by its own force from the lowest level to the 
highest eminence. 


> 


A sap Si1en.—The fact that in all our large cities the most 
atrocious crimes committed are perpetrated by youths of seven- 
teen years to twenty, is one of the most discouraging features of 
the age we live in. The cause may be found in laxity ofparental 
discipline. Parents in cities should exercise a sleepless vigilance 
over their sous. 


> 


+ 


“ Tur pEEP, peEr Sra.”—Captain Denham, of the British 
navy, has obtained ocean soundings to the depth of about eight 
and three-quarters English miles. We trust that is deep enough 
to suit the most fastidious. 


An Stamford Mercury mentions the 
death of a woman ninety years of age, who had had seven hur- 
bands, and by her will she ordered that she should be buried next 
her fifth. No. 5 was the favorite. 


> 


Binp1xec.—Binding of every description is done at this office, 
in the very best style, and at the lowest rates. Works bound and 
returned in one week. 


Tue Cuarms or Nature.—Some poor fellows like to gaze on 
gorgeous sunsets because they are the only golden prospects they 
enjoy. 
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206 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Port's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


By cosmos.” 


Glowing in the sunlight, gleaming soft at eve, 

Whirling, mimic fountains sparkling in their glee ; 
Rainbow-tints of beauty golden pictures weave, 

From the dashing spray-drops "neath the greenwood tree. 
Oft in youth I sported on thy mossy bank, 

Merry as & humming-bird sipping mountain-dew ; 
With cup of silvery birch-wood crystal waters drank, 

And built an airy castle while the moments flew. 


I watched the tiny fishes darting in the wave, 
And culled the flowerets blooming in bl o’er thy bed; 
I plucked the drooping g thy murmuring waters lave, 
And twined a rustic garland round my youthful head. 
I gathered ded pebbl thed by dripping hands, 
And little mountain shells with rough and jagged sides ; 
And in the brooklet shining. amidst its glistening sands, 
I built a mimic grotto in which the water glides. 


So careless then of sorrow, I dreamed the hours away, 
And thought not of the morrow, or the storms and cares of life ; 
While glowing, freshening visions around my pathway play, 
Unmixed with thoughts of evil, or the world’s unholy strife. 
Those childhood days have passed—but memory, ever true, 
Retains the liection of the flowing mountain stream, 
I’ve sought for pleasures since the bustling, gay world through, 
But sweeter far the brooklet’s joy to me will ever seem. 


NATURE. 
I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 
You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns by living streams at eve: 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave : 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave.—Tuomson. 


GREATNESS. 
Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased in doing good, 
Though the ungrateful subjects of their favors 
Are barren in return.—lRowe. 


THE MAGNET. 


That tremblifig vassal of the pole. 
The feeling compass, navigation’s soul.—Brron. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


LLL 


GOSSIP THE READER. 


A rain-storm! These lines may issue from the press when the sky is cloud- 
less, and the air bright and balmy, but they are written in the midst of a 
junior deluge. The rain is pouring down steadily and persistently; the 
streets are flowing with liquid mud; the sidewalks are invaded by frequent 
water-spouts; umbrellas are a mockery; there are no such things as water- 
proof boots; we become suspicious of even the most immaculate India rub- 
ber mackintoshes; every one, as Mantilini says, is a ‘moist unpleasant 
body ;” every one is disgusted and disgusting. One can endure a brief sum- 
mer rain falling on the thirsty earth, and followed by the bow of promise 
gleaming in a golden sunset, but one of those cold, dreary autumnal rains is 
enough to worry out the patience of a Job......And what about the ocean 
telegraph? Will it make men wiser, happier, more practically Chrirtian? 
We hope so. It is very pleasant, certainly, to gossip with our transatlantic 
neighbors, to learn this afternoon what the weather was in London this morn- 
ing, and how the opera went off last night at the Queen's Theatre. But we 
don’t think it follows that because England is brought nearer to us we shall 
never quarrel with her again. Young Arthur and Melissa were very civil to 
each other when they were only speaking acquaintances, but since they were 
wedded they have led a cat and dog life. Among nations it may be true that 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.” However, we don’t by any 
means regret the gun-firing, and bell-riaging. and illumivations and speeches, 
and have no idea of throwing cold water on a line of communication which 
has a whole ocean of cold water resting on it already!......Hark! that organ 
b th our window really renders *‘ Home, Sweet Home” very prettily. 
How popular that song is—words and melody. The publishers made ten 
thousand dollars in two years......Qur friend Kimball at the Museum is 
doing an excellent business. Mrs. Virginia Cunningham is very attractive 
and popular, and Mr. Barret proves very acceptable as a light comedian. 
The old favorites play with their accustomed spirit. ...,,The Ravels, it seems, 
cannot live without the excitement of the stage—and they will, in all proba- 
bility, die in harness...... Hooped skirts, it appears by the latest foreign 
advices, are more voluminous than ever, but some of the authorities show a 
great lack of gallantry to the lovely wearers. The Independence Belge states 
that a young lady, living in Hanover, has been recently sentenced by a court 
in that town to pay a fine of two francs ‘for having worn a dress which, 
occupying the whole breadth of the pavement, is an obstruction to the public 
way.”......Judge William A. Burt, a native of Worcester, in this State. and 
the inventor of the solar compass, the result of his experience in the Lake 
Superior county, died in Detroit, lately, universally respected......The St. 
Anthony Express says that a couple of Irishmen residing a mile north of that 
place undertook to grind some blasting powder in a coffee-mill, for the pur- 
pose of making it fine enough to fire inashot-gun. Of course the friction 
produced by grinding ignited the powder, of which there was a half pound, 
blowing the coffee-mill into small fragments, and severely wounding the two 
men. When will men learn to be prudent in their dealings with gunpow- 
der?...... Woman has found her true * sphere” at last. It is about twenty- 
seven feet round, and is made of hoops and crinoline......Mr. Winans, the 
tive builder, is said to be building a steamer at Baltimore 
upon plans entirely his own, which is to cross the Atlantic Ocean in six 
days......They get up hail-storms on a grand scale in Mionesota. They had 
one recently in Freeborn county which raged as a tornado. tearing hundreds 
of oak-trees into shreds, tumbling down fences, flattening cornfields, demol- 
ishing gardens, and doing much other damage. In some sections sheep and 
pigs were killed by the hail-stones...... The Spiritual Clarion, published at 
Auburn, New York, gives an account of the speaking ofa babe six months old 
through spiritual agency...... A vender of cement, describing its action, said 
it was particularly useful in mending jars. A witty purchaser asked him if it 
would mend the jarofadoor. * There's no occasion for its use in that case.” 
said the pedier, ** for that is generally sound enough.”......Dr. Charles Wil- 
son has written a book of a hundred pages to explain the path-ology of drunk- 
enness. Diogenes describes it in two words—zig-zag......Miss Annie M. 


Andrews, the ‘* Heroine of the Pestilence,” was married in Baltimore, lately. 
to John D. Upsher, a merchant, of Norfolk. Virginia. .....We heard the other 
day of a man who was so ghostly and so poor, that he walked about just to 
save funeral expenses... ...On the first of September the East India Company 
as a corporation ceased to exist. The affairs will be hereafter managed by 
the India council, consisting of fifteen members......Orville Gardner, the 
ex-pugilist, emigrant-runner, etc., whose conversion last winter attracted 
much notice, is a resident of Port Chester, New York. with his mother and 
brother. The latter has also been converted, and is as active in exhorting as 
his brother. They are both engaged in the shoe business......The second 
centennial anniversary of the purchase and settlement of the ancient town of 
Freetown, which included Fall River, will occur on the second day of April 
next; and it is proposed. as we learn from the Taunton Gazette, to celebrate 
the anniversary in an appropriate manoner...... There is a night in fortune as 
well as in daytime; they only are wise who provide themselves with oil before 
darkness falls. .....A few days ago a foreigner applied for a marriage license 
to the clerk of the probate court in Cincinnati, and when called upon to give 
the lady’s name, had entirely forgotten it. Of course he was in a quandary, 
from which he relieved himself by going after the bride herself, and pro- 
ducing her in propria persona, to let her answer for herself, which she did, 
and the twain were made happy......France is determined not to be behind 
England in great enterprises. She attempts achievements upon the land as 
remarkable as those of England upon the water. Whilst the latter is making 
an experiment with the monster steamship and the Atlantic telegraph, France 
is about to undertake the gigantic project of tunnelling the Alps by the force 
of compressed air...... The Western papers predict that grain, corn, beef, and 
provisions of every description, will be very cheap this fall......Swamp fever 
has broken out among both whites and blacks in the lowlands of the Missis- 
sippi, ioned by the ling of the water......It is ascertained that the 
recent accident at Burlington on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, cost the 
company $350,000. It is suid that for each of the thirty persons killed, the 
company paid $5000......The late 8. 8. Prentiss once narrated the following 
as the line of defence by which he secured the acquittal of a client who was 
on trial for libel :—*- It was a most aggravated case as far as facts were con- 
cerned. But I made these points—first, that the plaintiff's character was so 
bad that it was incapable of injury ; and secondly, that my client was so noto- 
rious a liar, that nobody would believe any statement that he should make. 
And the jury therefore agreed with me on both pointe. and acquitted my 
client.”......A tablet of polished Peterhead granite is about to be placed in 
the wall at the head of Hugh Miller's grave, in the Grange Cemetery, Edin- 
burgh. It is without any elaborate ornamentation, and its inscription runs 
thus:—‘Ilugh Miller, died December 24, 1856, aged 54 years.”......The 
original of the ‘Old Firkin,” in Butler’s poem of ‘* Two Millions,” is said to 
be the late Henry Parrish, the millionaire, whose famous ‘ will case” was 
before the Surrogate Court so long......A man who has a fixed purpose, to 
which he devotes his powers, is invulnerable. Like the rock in the sea, it 
splits the troubles of life, and they eddy round him in idle foam. Take for 
an illustration, Cyrus W. Field......Brigham Young is terribly afraid that 
some of his wives will apostatize. The apostacy of one of his wives would be 
most dangerous to the reputation of the man, and the greatest care is observ- 
ed to prevent so startling a catastrophe. Brigham must himself be aware 
that some of his spirituals are chafing under the bonds which bind them, and 
aching for the opportunity to go free. He has an armed guard quartered 
within his walls at Salt Lake City, both day and night—but whether to pro- 
tect his harem, or to save the prophet himself from personal danger, we are 
unadvised......A Yankee, on his “bridle tower,” says that ‘ Marriage is 
sooted to evry and enny body. It’s a ten rale fence that society has built up 
to keep folkes inside the bounds uv good behaviour.”’......Qne of the most 
recent improvements used by burglars is the use of the blowpipe, to draw the 
temper of the chilled iron and steel placed as a guard against cutting instru- 
ments around: the locks of safes and vaults......Lot Dresser, of Coventry, 
Connecticut, killed in the woods in that town, recently, a black equirrel. It 
was of the size and form of its gray brethren, and was of a glossy jet black 
color. .....It is said that Thalberg, the pianist, was paid for his performances 
when in this country $20,000 per month, exclusive of expenses. ...,.Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, the literary editor of the Philadelphia Press, says the original of Wil- 
kins Micawber, in ‘ David Copperfield,” was Dickens’s own father......An 
eccentric cat, belonging to a family in Fairhaven, caught a young rabbit re- 
cently, and, instead of satisfying her appetite with her prey. as was her usual 
custom, has taken to rearing it with motherly tenderness... ... Civilization is 
a great thing. The dog will feed on bread or biscuit, which his ancestor, the 
wolf, would starve rather than touch. The cat, although preferring animal 
food, will eat bread and milk, which the tiger will not look at...... An amus- 
ing story is told in a Cincinnati paper, of a bachelor who rushed to his washer- 
woman - great excitement, and was just in time to arrest her hand as she 
was pl g his pantal in the suds. He had $10,000 in bank-bills sewed 
to the waistband, which he had forgotten at the time of sending them to the 
wash......A pet deer in St. Louis entered his owner's sleeping apartment 
and devoured $47 in bills, which were lying loose on a lounge in the room. 
Rather expensive fodder that, we should say...... When a very eminent 
special pleader was asked by a country gentleman if he considered that his 
son was likely to succeed as 4 special pleader. he replied, *‘ Pray, sir. can your 
son eat sawdust without butter’”..... He that is proud of riches is a fool; 
for if he be exalted above his neighbors because he hath more gold, how much 
inferior is he toa gold mine? How much must he give place toa chain of pearls 
or a knot of diamonds?...... The State of Pennsylvania, at the last session of 
her legivlature, resolved to erect upon the public grounds at Harrisburg, a 
monument to the volunteers and regular soldiers who lost their lives in the 
late war with Mexico...... This paragraph. from the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, admirably hits off those captious persons, who s.em determined 
not to be pleased with the Atlantic cable :—* Provokingly slow! Under the 
postscript of to-day’s issue we give a telegraphic despatch from London, but 
it brings nothing later than yesterday. It gives us no extracts from the Lon- 
don papers of this morning.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wavertey Epirion. Tue BeTRoruep AND THE HIGHLAND 

Wipow. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 

We are more and more charmed with this beautiful series at each succes- 
sive issue. It is impossible to surpass it in eleganceand correctness. During 
the * bard times "—now numbered happily among the things of the past— 
people could not refrain from buying these books; and they are now called 
for in such pumbers as to tax the utmost energies of the enterprising pub- 
lishers to supply them. 


New Music.—From Russell & Fuller, 291 Washington Street. we have re- 
ceived the cavatina, ** Grace, Grace,” de opera de Kobert le Diable de GU. 
Meyerbeer, pour le piano; *‘ Les Bords de la Mense.”’ valse gracieuse, par 
Alphonse Ledue; ** La Bella Andaluza Bolero,” par A. Hamonerer; * Sweet 
Day. so cool,” etc., trio, words by Rev George Iierbert (quoted by old Isaac 
Walton); ** Le Carnaval de Jeune Killes,” polka facile, par Camille Schubert ; 
and * Tue Parting,” a duettino, by Donizetti —Oliver Ditson & Co. “, No. 277 
Washington Street, have published the Atlantic Telegraph Polka,” A. 
Talexy. dedicated to Cyrus W. Field, Esq., with an ing ted 
title-page. 


Tut Srory or Tur Tevecrarn. By Caanves F. Briccs anp AuGustus MAVER- 

ick. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1858. 12mo. pp. 255. 

Nothing can be more timely and welcome than this history of the great 
Atlantic cable—a full and complete narrative. iuterspersed with sketches of 
Mr. Field and other persons covcerved, a general history of telegraphs, 
minute descriptions, with diegramea, etc.. the whole fively and liberally illus- 
trated. The motto on the title-page is ope of the aptest quotations we ever 
saw. Itisfrom Psalm 19: 4,—** Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world.” For sale by Mesers. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The details of the Chinese news first communicated by telegraph, though 
satisfactory, do not quite come up to excited public anticipation. However, 
the main point is gained—the exclusiveness of the imperial system is broken 
down.—A lady in Paris lately made a brilliant ascent in a balloon, and was 
much applauded; but in her case the descent was not so facile as usual. 
The country people would have it that she was a witch, and so maltreated 
her, that she narrowly escaped with her life.—From Spain we learn that a 
decree has been promulgated, announcing that merchant shipping, native or 
foreign. is to pay lighthouse duties only once. It has been resolved to con- 
siderably strengthen the fortifications of Mahon, in Ballere Isles, and to 
increase the garrison at that place.—The prompt action of the British gov- 
ernment in bombarding Jeddah, has shown the Turks that their diletoriness 
in administering justice to Christians can no longer be permitted.—Mr. Ten 
Broeck’s late victory with his American horse, Babylon, has opened the eyes 
of British turfmen. They are beginning to find out what perseverance will 
accomplish.—In France, some Italians had been arrested at Cherbourg and 
Paris, and the Paris police were exercising a marked surveillance at the sta- 
tion of the Great Western Railway. The government had been informed that 
Mazzini had left London. The emp and emp arrived at St. Cloud on 
the evening of the 2lst, from their tour in Brittany.—The London Times be- 
lieves the establishment of the Atlantic telegraph to be a guaranty of peace 
between the two countries.—The disgraceful conduct of the authorities of 
Naples at the funeral of Carlo Troya, one of the most learned and liberal men 
of Italy, is still the theme of indignant comment. Had he been a man who 
had thriven by flattery and corruption, he would have been honcred with 
almost royal obsequies. But it is his truest praise that, in Naples, policemen 
accompanied him to the grave, and that not a word was said. 


Bristed’s Duel. 

Letter-writers give various versions of the duel fought a few weeks since by 
our countryman, Charles Astor Bristed, at Baden-Baden, but the following is 
the true one. In one of his letters to the “Spirit of the Times,” under his 
nom de plume of *‘ Carl Benson,’’ Mr. Bristed indicted some strictures on the 
life of a dissipated French marquis. They reached France in course of time, 
and the marquis went to Baden-Baden with two friends, offering Bristed the 
alternative of a full retraction, or the wager of battle. Bristed refused to 
retract, and *‘ went out.’ One of his balls passed through the Frenchmen’s 
hat uncomfortably near to his head, whereupon he threw himself into the 
American’s arms, expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and declared that his 
antagonist was a man of honor anda gentleman. The obnoxious expressions 
remain as written. Such is the code of honor. 


A Hungarian Nimrod. 

In a book recently published, entitled ‘‘ History of Sport in Hungary,” 
the author relates that Count Maurice Sandor, who flourished some twenty 
years ago, once. in the neighborhood of Vienna, rode forty-seven miles in an 
hour and thirty-four minutes, on two horses only, being at the rate of a mile 
in two minutes all the way! One of these miraculous nags was an English 
thorough-bred, the other an English half-bred. On another occasion he 
drove two hundred miles in less than nine hours—number of horses not 
stated. His first great feat was leaping the first saddle-horse he ever owned 
over a cart-team of three horses abreast in the streets of Pesth. Another 
time he drove four green horses in a phaeton down a staircase of more than 
thirty steps. 


The Sea-Gull and the Telegraph Cable. 

A very curious incident occurred when the paying out commenced in mid- 
ocean. The splice had been made, and the cable was being lowered over the 
sterns of the veesels, when a little before it touched the water, a sea-gull, 
no doubt fatigued after a long flight, perched on it, and his claws getting fast 
in the tar with which the cable was coated, he was unable to extricate them, 
so that he was dragged down under the water and drowned. He made despe- 
rate efforts to save himeelf. but to no purpose, as he stuck fast; and when he 
found himself going down, his despairing screams sounded far across the 
waters. The strangeness of the occurrence, and the terrible agony of the 
poor bird, caused some sensation on board the vessels. 


Charles Dickens. 

It is intimated in one of our London papers, that it is not improbable that 
Charles Dickens may again visit this country. this time on a reading tour, 
relying upon the magnanimity of our people in forgetting the slanders he 
uttered in his ‘‘ American Notes *’ There was far too much touchiness man- 
ifested by our people on the publicatien of that notorious work. It simply 
recoiled on its author—for it was the greatest farrago of nonsense and igno- 
rance ever uttered by a brilliant man. Whether he admits it not, Dickens 
must be heartily ashamed of that production. 


English Debt and Railroads. 

The public debt of England is about eight hundred millions of pounds ster- 
ling (.£800,000.000), and the number of stockholders in it is two hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand seven hundred and thirty-six (£269,796). Great Britain 
has invested in Railroads, since 1829, three hundred millions of pounds ster- 
ling (.£300,000,000); the gross earnings of her railroads last year were twenty- 
four millions (£24.000,000), and the declared dividends, thirteen millions 
(.£13,000,000). 

Central India. 

The army of Central India is at last enjoying that respite from hard service 
which it has so gloriously earned. The capital and the central parts of Oude 
appear to be entirely clear of enemies and arms. The enemy are driven from 
the great cities and plains, and are seeking shelter in uncultivated districts, 
where hills and forests offer natural fortifications, and jungle paths give facil- 
ities for eluding pursuit. 


Hume, the Medium. 

Hume, the American medium, has actually married a Miss Krell or Kroff, 
who brings him the sum of $169,000 in cash. Since his marriage, it is said 
the spirits have left him—for in one of his attempts to evoke the shadow of a 
decersed aunt of one of his new relatives, the spirits refused utterly to obey. 
But he has played his cards out, and has secured a fortune and a wife at 29 
years of age. 


Drought in France and Spain. 

There is less water in the rivers of France than anybody ever remembers to 
have seen. Many of the wills have stopped, and those situated on emaller 
streams are pot able to do more than half the usual amount of work. The 
drought is so great in the province of Aragon that the fields have to be water- 
ed, and the peasantry fight with each other to obtain water from the Ebro 


English Harvests. 

The grain harvest through the midland and northwestern counties of Eng- 
land shows the crop to be abundant and of excellent quality. The wheat 
fields have been more than ordinarily prolific aud healthy. The potato dis- 
ease has been unusually virulent in some districts, and more than half the 
crop has been destroyed. 


Egypt. 

fo catemes has been made on the life of the viceroy of Egypt by one of the 
fanatical party. who was discovered in his highness’s chamber under his bed. 
No explanation could be got from the would-be assassin, further than God 
had sent him there. He was immediately taken out and decapitated. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Bastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial MAclange. 


Great preparations are in progress for the coming fair of the St. 
Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Association. The list of pre- 
miums amount to $21,000—the largest ever given by any society 
in the country, and it is distributed over every department of 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial industry. —— Memo- 
rial rings have been used for centuries. Sometimes they have 
been provided by will. Shakspeare bequeathed to several friends 
“twenty shillings eight pence apiece to buy them rings.” —— The 
London Daily News, speaking of the probably successful working 
of the submarine cable, says :—‘ Supposing, however, that the 
speaking or printing apparatus of the Atlantic telegraph can be 
raised to the highest degree of efficiency, the wants of two worlds 
must speedily outstrip its capabilities. It is but a single line of 
electric rail. Messages can pass but one way at atime. The 
same craving necessities which demand not only double lines of 
railway, but express trains of sixty miles an hour, will soon require 
a double path for the winged words of the East to pass to the 
West without jostling the Ariels of the New World. —— George 
Combe, the author of the well-known work on the “ Constitution 
of Man,” died on the 14th of August. —— A letter from Ex-Pres- 
ident Pierce, received at Washington, states that the health of 
Mrs. Pierce has been decidedly improved since they left the United 
States. The letter was dated August 10, at Hotel Byron, near 
Villeneuve, Switzerland. If the weather was favorable, they 
would pass into Italy in September. —— It is as easy to deceive 
ourselves without our perceiving it, as it is difficult to deceive oth- 
ers without their perceiving it.—— A physician going down the 
street with a friend of his, said to him, “ Let us avoid that pretty 
little woman you sce there on the left; she knows me, and casts 
on me looks of indignation. I attended her husband—.” “ Ah, 
I understand—you had the misfortune to despatch him.”—“On 
the contrary,” replied the doctor, “I saved him.” —— One of the 
incidents of the Emperor Napoleon’s recent tour was that when, 
at Port Louis, he paid a visit to the room in which he had been 
held prisoner. —— At Cincinnati, on a license suit, one of the wit- 
nesses, who did not taste the liquor, but saw others do it, testified 
that he knew it was whiskey he saw them drink, for he could tell 
it more than a mile off. The counsel for the defence asked him 
if he drank any of it. “Drank any of it! Why, no; don’t you 
see I’m alive ?’”’ —— There are three kinds of praise—that which 
we yield, that which we lend, and that which we pay. We yield 
to the powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak from interest, 
and we pay it to the deserving from gratitude. —— The first mes- 
sage over the Atlantic cable from Trinity Bay was flashed through 
to London by the Hughes machine. The speed of the Hughes 
machine is about 300 per cent. greater than the English machines, 
which do not record the messages transmitted, whilst the Hughes 
prints every word in plain, clear, capital letters. —— We like that 
—we mean the new “pill” which a distinguished physician has 
just invented. This infallible remedy for melancholy is made of 
“fan and fresh air in equal proportion, and is to be taken with 
cold water three times a day.” 


A vaALuaBLEe Cuess-Tante.—At the sale of the personal es- 
tate of the late Gen. Persifer F. Smith, in Philadelphia, were sold 
a chess-table, with backgammon-board attached. The wood of 
this table is made of the fortifications of Vera Cruz, and is superb- 
ly carved. The checker-board is made of wood from the flag-staff 
at the city of Mexico. Also, a large military arm-chair, elegantly 
carved, made of wood from the fortifications of San Juan d’Ulloa, 
Vera Cruz, and costing $180. 


Two Faces.—There is a negro boy in Polk county, Texas, 
who has two faces, fixed on opposite parts of the head, with 
mouth, nose and chin so full and perfect that it is impossible to 
tell which is the front face when the body is hid from view. He 
is six years of age, healthy, of sound mind, and runs and plays 
among other children. Not much of a curiosity, after all. We 
know a good many grown-up white men who have two faces. 


Harp To BeLieve.—A freight train on the Newburgh Branch 
Railroad was stopped by grasshoppers, lately. Large numbers of 
grasshoppers had alighted upon the track, covering the rail. The 
train passed over a great number of them, which made the track 
so slippery that the wheels turned round without going forward. 
Sand was poured upon the rail, when the train resumed its accus- 
tomed motion. 


FonnyGrapuic.—“ I’ve had a grand letter from Judith,” said 
Mrs. Griskin to a neighboring cousin. ‘She’s away up to Pea- 
rue, a-top of the Who’s-sick Mounting, that they’re trying to 
punch a hole through ; and she says when that’s done they mean 
to have a gay time up on the summut. Uncle Joe’s big barn is 
to be fixed up, if the bottom of his well don’t tumble out.” 


Tue sest BepreL_tow.—The sweetest bedfellow is—con- 
science, conscience. Ha, it’s charming to feel her at our heart— 
to hear her evening song and morning song! 


Patronizinc.—“ Who’s there?” said a patrol to a passing 
- figure, one dark night. “It’s I, patrol, don’t be afraid,” kindly 
replied an old woman. 

\ \ 


GHapside Gatherings. 


Tho hop crop in New York State this year will not, it is said, 
amount to two-thirds of that of former years. 

It is expected that at least 350,000 gallons of wine will be made 
from the native grapes in California this year. 

A German starved to death recently in Detroit. 
of employment, but preferred to die rather than beg. 

A vigilance committee for the suppression of incendiarism and 
the arrest of incendiaries has been organized in Rochester. 

Dr. Hayes is receiving encouragement for his proposed Arctic 
expedition, and it is said that it will certainly be undertaken. 

A little girl in Chester, Vt., who was recently bitten by a spi- 
der while picking blackberries, has since died from the poison. 

Government having abandoned the attempt to improve Red 
River, two boats with the tackle, which cost $30,000 have been 
sold for $2465. 

The little red balloons have got the go-by from juveniledom, 
and stereoscopes have taken their place. The change is an im- 
provement. 

Mr. E. C. Delavan, it is re 
the New York Temperance 
his own pocket. 

Alexander Penault was recently sentenced to two years’ impris- 
onment in the penitentiary at Montreal, Canada, for stealing two 
pence from the poor box of the cathedral in that town. 


The Syracuse Courier says the product of the Onondaga Salt 
Springs will this year amount to at least seven millions of bushels, 
being an excess of nearly a million over any previous year. 

The use of composition metal for ships’ fastenings is beginning 
to be disapproved of in England. Pure copper alone is used for 
this purpose in constructing ships at the royal dock yards. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of Israelites was held in Bal- 
timore recently at Independence Hall for the purpose of framing 
an address and resolutions congratulating the Israelites of England 
on their admission to parliament. 


The Providence Journal proposes to settle the controversy 
about the proper title for the president by dubbing him “lord of 
thirty-two umbrellas.” The title is borrowed from that of an 
Asiatic potentate, who is “lord of twenty-four umbrellas.” 


Young ladies who “follow the fashions” are generally giddy- 
headed and light-hearted. A woman who has no higher aspira- 
tion than to pile so much finery and flummery upon her person is 
unworthy the sex which a Fry, a Nightingale and other noble 
souls honor. 


During the progress of the great French Revolution, from 
1790 to 1796, there were issued by the governments of France 
45,578,000,000 francs, or about $9,500,000,000 of paper money, 
which depreciated and became worthless, like our own continental 
money. 


Daniel Rex, out in Ashtabula, feeling the royal blood in his 
veins, thought to scare a vicious bull by jumping at him, but his 
feint had precisely the opposite effect. Taurus sailed in, pitched 
Mr. Rex up, and then pinned him down with his horns, and when 
rescued by a couple of his friends the man was almost dead. 


As has vamp ene the case in all the large places in this 
country, there has been no increase of population in Boston the 
past year, the report of the assessors showing a decrease in the 
number of polls from 1857 of 574. In seven wards of the city 
there is a decrease and in five an increase. 


Somebody writes from an American vessel in the Chinese wa- 
ters that a worthy missionary had scattered several copies of the 
Ten Commandments on the shore. The next day they were sent 
back, with the request that they might be distributed among the 
French and English, for the tracts contained admirable doctrines, 
and these people evidently much needed them. 


The washerwomen of Holland and Belgium, so proverbially 
clean, and who get up their linen so beautifully white, use refined 
borax as a washing powder instead of soda, in the proportion of 
a large handful of borax powder to about ten gallons of boiling 
water ; they save in soap nearly half. All the large washing 
establishments adopt the same mode. 


A party of seven men went on an excursion to the Miami River, 
near Middleton, Ohio, recently, and got drunk. Six of them un- 
dertook to “duck” Michael Selby, but carried the joke too far 
and drowned him. They afterwards dragged his dead body into 
the woods, covered it with brush and placed over this a log. All 
were arrested. 


A tubful of soapsuds, farmers should remember, is worth as 
much as a wheelbarrow of good manure. Every bucket of soap- 
suds should be thrown where it will not be lost. The garden is a 
good and convenient place in which to dispose of it; but the 
roots = grape vines, young trees, or anything of the sort, will do 
as well. 

Recently, a female attired in a most voluminous skirt was com- 
mitted by the Liverpool magistrates, for pocket-picking and shop- 
lifting. By an ingenious contrivance she had formed her crino- 
line into an immense receptacle for stolen property. Several 
shawls and other articles, stolen shortly before her apprehension, 
were found upon her. 


It is an old adage that “man’s best or worst fortune is his 
wife.””’ We have known instances where men have risen from 
obscurity to a respectable position in society by being united in 
marriage to women of real talent and worth. And on the other 
hand, we have known men of promising talent ruined by being 
wedded to vain, fashionable women, who were more remarkable 
for pride than sense. 


The New Orleans Picayune notices a hunter of alligators, who 
has captured four hundred in the swamps near that city since May. 
He goes into the swamps at night with a pan of fire, and shoots 
them as they crowd around the light. The skins are sold at 75 
cents each, and make the very best boots. The oil, tusks, and 
hides of these four hundred captured animals have netted the cap- 
tor $560 in three months. 


George P. Belvins died recently near Selma, Ala., from injuries 
received by being thrown from a buggy. He is said to have been 
one of the finest classical scholars in the South. His gifts asa 
writer were first brought out while at Princeton College, where he, 
with Charles G. Leland, and other talented young writers, edited 
the College Magazine. In after years he was a favorite contribu- 
tor to the Knickerbocker. 


The Harvest Moon, as one moon between August 23d and Oc- 
tober 16th, is called every year, from its rising several successive 
nights soon after sunset, and serving to lengthen the day for the 
benefit of the reaper, gives some of the finest evenings that will be 
had this year. For six days the rising of this moon varies less 
than twenty minutes daily, and as will be observed, serves very 
much to retard the darkness and prolong the day. 
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Sands of Gold. 
.«.. The body of a sensualist is the coffin of a dead soul.— 
Bovee. 


.... Any feeling that takes a man away from his home is a 
traitor to the household.— Beecher. 
* .... Human foresight often leaves its proudest possessor only 
a choice of evils.—. 

.... The light in the world comes principally from two sources 
—the sun and the student’s lamp.—Bovee. 

.... Never ridicule what you cannot comprehend ; you thereby 
betray your own ignorance.—aton. 

...«. There is one moment in which ill-nature sincerel 
—the moment when it sees pity felt for its victim.— 


r repents 
dge- 
.... Exemption from care is not happiness ; on the contrary, 
acertain degree of care is essential to promote enjoyment.— 


..-. Many works succeed because the mediocri the author’s 
ideas exactly corresponds with the mediocrity of ideas on the part 
of the public.—Chamfort. 

.... In great cities, men are more callous both to the happiness 
and the misery of others, than in the country; for they are con- 
stantly in the habit of seeing both extremes.—Colton. 

.... There are two classes of people in the church: the reli- 
gionists, who love God by trying to do right; and the Christians, 
who are inspired to do right by loving God.—. ° 

.++. Injuries accompanied with insults are never forgiven ; all 
men on these occasions are good haters, and lay out their revenge 
at compound interest ; they never threaten until they can strike.— 

on. 

.... Great crimes seldom spring from = sudden demoraliza- 
tion in the natures of the perpetrators. hat seems to us as a 
fearful precipitation of character, is no more than the rending of 
a veil from the hitherto concealed parts of it.—Bovee. 


«+... Those orators who give us much noise and many words, but 
little argument and less wit, and who are most loud when they 
are the least lucid, should take a lesson from the great volume of 
nature ; she often gives us the lightning even without the thunder, 
but never the thunder without the lightning.—Lacon. 


Hoker’s BWudget. 


Speaking coolly of a friend—calling him a “nice swell!” (an 
ice well.) 

“A stitch in time saves nine.”—The first impression of a needle 
upon a rent obviateth a nine-fold introduction. 

“Do you profess religion?” ‘No, sir; I profess my faith and 
practise my religion.” Reader, go thou and do likewise. 

A railroad track-layer in Massachusetts has absconded with a 
considerable amount of funds. He preferred making tracks to 
laying them. 

The Cincinnati Horticultural Society has been discussing “the 
best way of keeping fruit.” We find it is kept best locked up in 
the pantry with the key in our pocket. 

No lady will be admitted to the next “‘ Woman’s Rights” Con- 
vention who does not “shave and sing bass.” The officers are 
expected to wear moustaches. 

A fat candidate for office in Alabama, who is said to wei 
three hundred and seventy-five pounds, asks the people of his dis- 
trict to try him. Are they tallow chandlers ? 

“It is extremely disagreeable to me, madam,” said an ill-natured 
old fellow, “to tell you unpleasant truths.” “1 have no doubt, 
sir, that it is extremely disagreeable for you to tell truths of any 
sort.” 

A green Vermonter enlisted in the naval service, and upon his 
first visit to his ship, espying the marine in the gangway pacing 
backwards and forwards with his musket, he accosted him with— 
“ Hello, capting! out a-shootin’ /unes this marning, hey ?” 

A passenger out in one of the late steamers says : “ The French- 
man’s story seems to me expressive. One morning, the cabin- 
hd came for his boots. ‘ Boots!’ teebly sounded from the berth. 
‘Ah, sare, you may take zem; I sall want zem nairy more.’ ” 


The truest epitaph our cotemporary “ever saw was that of a 
clown which simply said, Here Jam.” Then old John Geddes 
was wrong when he wrote, in reply to those who derided his un- 
handsome form : 

* You see not here John Geddes. No! 
Tis but his dwelling-place below.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 
It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 

duce to the family circle. 

ty It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in ita eight 
super royal le 

i> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

a it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vu word or line. 

It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 

writers in the country. 

(C7 Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

0 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0 Its suggestive poges provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 

ge. 


to their store of know 

0 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

(> One copy of Tus Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Battov’s Picto- 
RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. (7 Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE VICTORIA TOWER, 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
We present on this page an 

accurate representation of the 
Victoria Tower, Westminster 
palace, London, recently com- 
pleted, and one of the grand- 
est triumphs of modern arch- 
itectural skill and taste, and 
one of the noblest structures 
in the world. Henceforth, for 
a traveller not to have seen 
this tower, will be to have 
travelled to no purpose. Yet 
those of our readers who will 
never enjoy a sight of the 
building itself, may rest as- 
sured that its ‘counterfeit 

mtment”’ is before them. 

t is one of the special privil- 

eges of wood engraving thus 
to minister to the enjoyment 
and instruction of “ tarry-at- 
home travellers.” The foun- 
dations of the tower, like all 
the others on which the new 
palace of Westminster is built, 
are of immense strength, 
formed of a solid mass of 
concrete more than 14 feet 
deep, and which descends 10 
feet below Trinity datum. 
They were allowed to settle 
several months before the 
structure was commenced, on 
the 2nd of April, 1842, since 
which time the pile has grown 
slowly, but surely, at the rate 
of 23 feet per year, till the 
whole edifice has attained a 
height of 345 feet from base 
to summit, and presses upon 
the foundations with a weight 
little short of 30,000 tons. 
Compared with this magnifi- 
cent altitude, all other towers 
that we know of shrink into 
insignificance. —There are 
spires enough, undoubtedly, 
of greater height, but no tow- 
ers; even that noble one at 
Mechlin, half spire, half tow- 
er, and which, perhaps, comes 
nearest to that at Westmin- 
ster, is but 348 feet to the top 
of the vane, while to the top 
of the vane of the Victoria 
Tower is no less than 420,— 
more than double the height 
of the Monument, more than 
sixty feet higher than the top 
of the cross of St. Paul’s, and 
within a few feet of three 
times the height of the famous 
tower of Pisa. All the other 
proportions of the tower are 
equally massive and noble. 
The walls are twelve feet thick 
up to the base of the first tier 
of windows and thence six 


feet. The storied windows 


are forty-four feet high by 
thirty-two wide, and five feet 
deep. The figures, which look 
so small and infantine in the 
niches on the sides, are huge 
as Titans—colossal masses, 
nearly ten feet high, and 
weighing many tons. ‘The 
supporters of the coats of 
arms of the British kings are 
as horses, and massive, 
as if meant to be supporters 
to the tower, while even the 
four light and airy-looking 
pinnacles which crown the 
whole mass above, with their 
little gilt tops like points of 
fire, are in reality themselves 
as large as good-sized temples, 
and reach actually ninety feet 
into the air above the parapet 
of the tower as it now stands. 
But none can appreciate, or 
even realize, the lofty gran- 
deur of the pile, with all its 
rich magnificence of decora- 
tion, by merely gazing on it. 
Noble as it is in any as 
the Victoria Tower, like other 
greattriumphs of architecture, 
must be examined in detail to 
be felt in all its mute elo- 
quence of form. Only when 
the visitor has climbed the 
spiral staircase, which winds 
with many a hundred weary 
step up to the very summit— 
when he has studied the elab- 
orate workmanship and pro- 
rtions of the interior from 
conies under the great win- 
dow, entered the lofty arcades 
over them, and thence mount- 
ed to the roof and pinnacles 
above all, can he be said to 
know this building, which 
has grown up almost un- 
noticed and unknown, but 
which is nevertheless destined 
to give frame and name to 
England’s architecture for 
centuries to come. The tow- 
er is attached to the palace on 
the north and east sides only ; 
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the south and west fronts be- 
ing open to io em, the lat- 
ter formi magnificent 
archway which is known as 
the ro entrance, and 
through which only the reign. 
ing sovereign will ever be al- 
lowed to enter. The gateway 
under which her majesty en- 
ters is an arch of nearly sixty 
feet high and twenty-two wide 
—such an entrance as no other 
place in the world equals, and 
this leads directly into the 
basement story of the tower. 
It is one huge — arch, 
nearly seventy feet square at 
the ground, and sixty-two feet 
to the top of the groin. On 
a left is a rich carved screen 
ing to the ro gal ; 

on the right is a ol ma 
way similar to that of the roy- 
al entrance. The visitor who 
wishes to ascend the tower 
passes at once to the south oc- 
tagon turret, which be enters 
through a low iron door. At 
the first moment all seems 
—— in darkness, but after 
awhile the eye, growing ac- 
customed to the obscurity, 
discerns the last step of a well 
staircase of iron, which winds 
up and up in out end- 
less spirals, till the circling 
balustrade is merged together 
in the long perspective, ter- 
minating at a dim bluish spot 
no bigger than your hand, 
which marks the outlet on to 
the tower roof, nearly 350 feet 
above you. A dozen turns 
up this stair conduct the visi- 
tor by a passage to the first 
and largest floor in the tower. 
It is an apartment 51 feet 
square and 17 feet 6 inches 
high. The tower is construct- 
ed from top to bottom of brick, 
stone, and iron, without any 
admixture of combustible ma- 
terials, being thus entirely fire- 
roof from base to summit. 
t is intended to be used as a 
grand repository for the State 
papers, records, and muni- 
ments of the nation, and for 


’ this purpose it is divided into 


eleven stories, each of which, 
with the exception of the base- 
ment story and the first floor 
immediately over it, contains 
sixteen fireproof rooms. All 
these floors are communicated 
with by means of a most sin- 
gularly constructed flying 
spiral staircase of iron, which 
passes through an octagon 
aperture in all the floors, with 
each of which it joins by 
means of a short landing. 
The root of the tower is slop- 
ing, reaching sixteen feet 
above the parapet, and is 
surrounded with a gilt railing 
six feet high. ‘The four cor- 
ners are guarded by four stone 
lions twenty feet high, and 
from the base of the corners 
spring foar cast-iron flying 
arched buttresses, which are 
formed in the centre in a kind 
of crown about thirty feet 
above the roof. The upper 
edge of these buttresses are 
decorated with a gchly gilt 
wrought iron railing, which 
makes them, when united, 
still more resemble a coronet, 
and in keeping with the regal 
aspect of the tower. Resting 
on the roof, and passing up- 
wards through the four points 
of these buttresses which sup- 
port it, is a flagstaff in pro- 
portion to the rest of the pile, 
and strong enough to with- 
stand the flaunts of the acre 
of bunting which flutters from 
it on gala days. Seen from 
the outside the great general 
features we have attempted to 
describe look bolder and more 
striking still; and though the 
Ornaments are so numerous, 
the tracery so multiplied, and 
the height of the whole mass 
from the eye so great, there 
is still no confusion of parts. 
The mind fixes its massive 
and just proportions with- 
out distraction, and as the 
eye glances down its sculp- 
tured records of the line of 
kings, with all their historical 
associations connected with 
the very parliament to which 
it marks the entrance, the 
visitor feels that it is more 
than a mere tower; it is a 
sculptured monument of the 
history of a nation; it is a 
monarchy written in enduring 
stone. 
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